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SOME EQUIVOCAL RIGHTS OF LABOR. 


By GEORGE W. ALGER.* 


HE American workingman is a 
pretty good citizen on the whole, 
and except on rare occasions is law- 
abiding enough to suit any but the 
over-fastidious dévotee of law and 

order. Even the best of us—from the trust 
magnates down—find at times some law or 
decision which we try to steer around in 
some peaceable way, and the real differ- 
ence between the rest of us and the work- 
ingman in his occasional ebullitions against 
government by injunction is a matter of 
manners rather than morals. It is a differ- 
ence of method rather than purpose. 
While we adjust our course to avoid, by a 
safer and more circuitous route, the big 
tock of statutory prohibition to get at 
what we want in the forbidden waters be- 
yond, the workingman sometimes tries to 
push over the rock itself, and comes to 
grief in so doing. This is what constitutes 
in the public mind the greater part of the 
so-called ‘‘lawlessness of labor.’’ 

To the large public of the well-fed who 
live by their wits and not by the direct 
application of physical labor,the grumbling 
of the laborer against the law seems de- 
lightfully simple. To this public the 


whole grievance of Labor, spelled with a 
capital, is that the law forbids the heaving 


of bricks at scabs. This legal prohibition 
seems to us the most comfortable of doc- 
trines. The law of brick-throwing has had 
so much discussion, and so many able 
efforts have been made, not only by the 
judges, but by distinguished writers and 
public men, to show the laborer wherein he 
is wrong in so doing, that any extended 
discussion here of that subject would be 
superfluous. What the writer hopes to do 
is to cover some matters which far more 
vitally affect the laborer’s attitude toward 
the law and the courts, and which, more 
than the ‘‘government by injunction’’ 
fetich, constitute those industrial problems 
of labor which must find some time an 
ultimate solution in law. They are mat- 
ters of which the general public has little 
knewledge, and which, if better known, 
would insure perhaps a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the workingman’s point of 
view. 

Stated as concretely as possible, the prin- 
cipal difference between the working peo- 
ple and the courts lies in the marked 
tendency of the courts to guarantee to the 
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workman an academic and theoretic lib- 
erty which he does not want, by denying 
him industrial rights to which he thinks 
he is ethically entitled. His grievance is 
that in a multitude of instances the courts 
give what seems to him counterfeit liberty 
in the place of its reality. 
Courts Give a Counterfeit Liberty. 

A few illustrations of this will make the 
meaning clear. Some years ago, in Buffalo, 
N. Y., a girl about eighteen years old, 
named Knisley, was employed in the fac- 
tory of one Pratt. She was at work on 
very dangerous machinery, which had no 
safety-guards to protect her from injury, 
in spite of a statute of the state requiring 
such machinery to be guarded. The girl 
had her hand caught in the revolving 
wheels, and it was socrushed and torn that 
the arm had to be cut off at the shoulder. 
This statute which required safety-guards 
on this machinery had been passed at the 
urgent insistence of New York labor unions, 
so that workingmen and women, by such 
additional precautions enjoined upon their 
employers, should have safer places in 
which to do their work. This employer, 
Pratt, had violated this humane statute, 
and by that violation the young girl lost 
her arm. She sued Pratt for damages, and 
got a verdict from a jury. in her favor. 
The highest court of New York took away 
that verdict and dismissed her case. The 
court said that the girl fully understood 
the danger to which her employer’s viola- 
tion of law had exposed her. She had the 
“‘right,’’ it declared, to assume the risk of 
injury and keep at work at this machine, 
notwithstanding the danger to which she 
was exposed. The judges said that because 
she kept at work, knowing the danger, she 
was presumed to have agreed with her em- 
ployer to waive any claim of damages from 
him in case she was hurt. She had aright 
to do this, notwithstanding the require- 
ments of the statute which ordered him to 
protect her safety. Instead of giving this 
girl the actual and substantial right which 
the statute provided for her—instead of 
declaring that she had a right to work in 
safety—they gave her an academic right, 
the right to work in danger, to accept dan- 
ger and suffer by it without redress. 

In a state in which every year there are 
more than twice as many persons killed in 
industrial establishments as were killed in 


the Spanish war; in which, in addition to 
the killed, 40,000 employes are annually 
crippled, maimed, or wounded, such a de- 
cision, guaranteeing to workingmen and 
women the right to endure unnecessary 
danger, and effectually denying their right 
to safety in their work, is bound to create 
some dissatisfaction among the working 
classes. 


Labor’ s Rig ht to Get Killed, 


guaranteed by decisions of which this New 
York case is but a characteristic example, is 
not highly esteemed by the people to whom 
this guarantee is given. The counterfeit 
liberty is no more satisfactory to its recip- 
ient than is the counterfeit dollar. 

The workingman's standpoint is perhaps 
more likely to receive sympathy when his 
safety is not merely a matter of his own 
concern, but involves the safety of the 
public as well. A very recent Texas case 
of this kind affords a good illustration of 
the difference in the eyes of the law be- 
tween the locomotive engineer’s right to 
safety and that of the public traveling 
on his train. This case, though tried in 
Texas, involved the construction and appli- 
cation of a statute of Arizona enacted to 
prevent railroads from overworking their 
employes; to protect not only the railway 
employes from physical exhaustion, but 
the public from accidents occasioned by 
that exhaustion. This statute prohibits 
the employment of a certain class of rail- 
way employes, including locomotive engi- 
neers, for more than 16 consecutive hours 
without an allowance of nine hours for 
rest. It is a statute remarkable, not so 
much for what it prohibits as for what it 
permits. In 1903 a locomotive engineer 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and. Santa Fe 
named Smith, after working in Arizona 
for 17 consecutive hours, started for his 
home to rest and sleep. He was sent for 
immediately by the master mechanic, and, 
against his protest that he needed rest, was 
set at work again, the master mechanic 
assuring him that the run would not take 
more than five or six hours at the most. 
But the run lasted 14 hours more, and, 
after 31 hours of continuous service, una- 
voidable drowsiness came over the engineer. 
He slept in his cab with his train on the 
main line of the railroad. There was a 
collision near El Paso, Texas, with another 
train, by which he and others were hurt. 
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The highest court in Texas says that the 
injuries of the engineer were his own fault, 
and that, while the railroad was liable to 
passengers, it was not responsible to the 
engineer. It says that the violation by the 
railroad of this reasonable statute, in over- 
working the engineer beyond human en- 
durance, ‘‘would not excuse the contribu- 
tory negligence of Smith’’ (the engineer), 
‘w hich arose from his working for such a 
length of time that he was unfitted for 
business. He knew his physical conditon 
far better than the railroad company could 
‘know it, and can not excuse his pe Renan 
in falling asleep on his engine while it was 
standing on the track by the fact that he 
was required by the master mechanic to 
take out a train after he had been at work 
for 17 hours.’’ 

The logic of this decision, like that of 
hundreds of others of similar character, is 
absurdly simple, and to the workman ab- 
surdly unjust. The reasoning of the court 
is that this man could have refused to work 
if he was tired, and could have taken his 
chances of an almost certain discharge from 
employment. The decision is simply one 
ofa thousand judgments which declare to 
the workman what is to him 


A Worthless and Academic Liberty, 


a liberty which exists without law or the 
declaration of courts—the right to lose 
his job. It scarcely needed a legal deci- 
sion to tell this engineer that he could 
throw up his job if he did not want to 
work 31 hours on a stretch. The law 
the workman wanted was a law 
would place reasonable limitation on the 
duration of his labor without costing him 
his position. If to lose his job was the 
only way he could derive benefit from this 
statute, which forbade his road to overwork 
him, then the statute was and is of as much 
practical use to him and his fellows as 
Pat’s insurance, ‘‘It’s foine, but I have to 
be dead to get it.’’ 
Increase of Raitroad Accidents, 

The enormously increasing number of 
railroad accidents in this country, compared 
with other countries, has attracted much 
attention. The greater number of deaths 
thus occasioned are of railway employes, 
but there are enough passengers killed 
every year to make the legal status of the 
railway employe, as regards his right to 


which" 


safety while at work, important to the pub- 
lic, as well as to him and his fellows. The 
safety of the railroad employe is too closely 
bound to that of the passenger to be sepa- 
rated in the eyes of the law. When the col- 
lision comes the engineer may die first, but 
the passengers are there in the cars right 
behind him. 

These two illustrations might be multi- 
plied, but further examples would add 
little. The workman does not want the 
vain liberty so often declared to him by 
the courts, of throwing up his job and 
looking tor another. He does not take 
kindly to the judicial affirmations to him 
of the right to be maimed without redress, 
or to be killed, by his employer’s indiffer- 
ence to his safety. His grievance is not 
directly with the courts and law. The 
workman knows little about the law, and 
most of what he understands he does not 
like. He objects to the economics on which 
these killing decrees are rendered against 
him. He does not call it economics, but at 
the bottom the real trouble from the work- 
man’s point of view is the blindness of 
courts, which do not seem to notice or to 
understand the social and economic condi- 
tions under which he has to work. For the 
law still embodies in these decisions an 
outworn philosophy, the old laissez-faire 
theory of extreme individualism. 

This theory resolutely closed its eyes to 
all common, obvious, social, and economic 
distinctions between men, considered either 
as individuals or as classes, and with self- 
imposed blindness imagined rather than 
saw the servant and his master acting upon 
a plane of absolute and ideal equality in 
all matters touching their contractual rela- 
tion; both were free and equal, and the 
proper function of government was to let 
them alone. If the servant was dissatisfied 
with the conditions of his employment, if 
the dangers created, not merely by the 
necessities of the work, but by the master’s 
indifference to the safety of his men, were 
in the eyes of the latter too great to be en- 
dured with prudence, then,-being under 
this theory a ‘‘free agent’’ to goer stay, if 
he chose to stay, he must take the possible 
consequences of personal injury or death. 

Tothe workingman of today this theory 
embodies the liberty of barbarism—the 
‘*freedom”’ of thestone age. This freedom 
is to him not liberty, but injustice. 

The history of the modern trade union 
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movement is comprised for the most part 
in the workman’s struggle for three mor- 
ally sound economic rights—the right to 
fair pay, the right to fair hours, the right 
to decent conditions under which to per- 
form his work. No inconsiderable amount 
of violence, and sometimes bloodshed, occa- 
sioned by the struggles for these rights, has 
been due to the fact that the law has not 
recognized them as legal rights, but as a 
substitute for them has ‘‘ guaranteed’’ the 
worker their precise opposites as ironic 
forms of personal liberty. 

There is small comfort for the workers 
who have secured by strenuous efforts the 
passage of a law reducing the number of 
hours of their labor, by forbidding their 
employers to require. more, to be told by 
the courts that the constitution ‘‘guaran- 
tees’’ them the right to work 14 hours when 
they want to work eight, and that the 
statute which they had secured by so much 
effort is unconstitutional because it inter- 
feres with their ‘‘ freedom of contract.’’ 


The Right to Leisure 
The right the laborer sought by his stat- 


ute was the right to leisure. The right the 
court so often guarantees him in its stead, 
and by its destruction is the right to work 
unlimited hours under the stern laws of 
necessity. The right to work harder and 
longer than he desires, or than humanity 
should require, is called by the courts a 
property right, and the statute taking away 
that right is one, they declare, which takes 
away property ‘‘without due process of 
law.’’ ‘‘Oh, wretched man that I am,’’ 
says St. Paul, ‘‘who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?’’ The laborer with 
his constitutional body of death groans 
also, and wonders if the time will ever come 
when the right to leisure—the right to 
reasonable freedom from toil—will become 
a ‘‘property right,’’ and be recognized by 
the law, as it is by the workman himself, 
as an essential part of that constitutional 
‘‘ life, liberty, or property,’’ of which he 
is not to be deprived. 

The guaranteed right to work with an 
over-sweated brow for his bread is not ac- 
cepted by the workman as a great judicial 
ark of liberty. To get rid of this liberty 
he organizes in increasing numbers, and 
strikes and lockouts follow, so that industry 
shall recognize and give to him the liberty 
which the law has refused. He saysif the 
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law will not give him the right to reason- 
able leisure he will take it for himself. 
When the United States Supreme Court a 
few months ago declared the bakeshop 
eight hour law unconstitutional and guar- 
anteed to bakers sweltering at underground 
ovens in New York the right to work 14 
hours a day, under the frightful conditions 
in which their work has to be done, strikes 
of bakers followed. Such strikes seem to 
follow such decisions. 

One of the rights, economic and moral, 
perhaps, but not yet legal, for which work- 
men have been struggling for a quarter of 
a century, is for decent conditions under 
which todotheir work. Some progress has 
been made in certain directions, but the 
main work is yet undone. How indifferent 
their success has been in gaining legal sup- 
port for the safety of their labor has been 
indicated in an earlier part of this paper. 
The danger of accidents, however, usually 
can be avoided by constant vigilance. But 
the danger to health, life, and character 
from having to work in the unsanitaryhovel; 
the badly lighted, unventilated, and un- 
clean tenement; the destruction of the home 
by those remorseless laws of industry which 
seem to compel the helpless worker in the 
sweated trades to turn his home into a fac- 
tory, are incalculable. A law which guar- 
antees to the worker a right to destroy his 
own home is as valuable to him as one 
which should guarantee his right to com- 
mit suicide. The law, however, forbids 
the quick process of self-inflicted death. 


Dred Scott Decision in the Sweated Trades. 


There is among the yellow volumes of 
the New York Court of Appeals Reports a 
decision rendered 20 years ago, which 
means to the worker in the tenements, in 
the sweated trades, precisely what the Dred 
Scott decision meant to the slave—a 
guarantee of bondage. On its face it is a 
guarantee of liberty. Read by any busi- 
ness man or broker, by a reader unfamiliar 
with the tenement problem, by any banker 


- sensitive to property rights, it is a splendid 


judicial utterance in the defense of funda- 
mental individual rights. By such readers, 
this famous decision can not be read with- 
out feeling what Rufus Choate would call 
‘*a thrill of sublimity.’’ 

Read by the tenement worker or sweated 
toiler in the needle trades, this same deci- 
sion is like a voice which sentences him to 
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penal servitude for life. The case referred 
tois the famous tenement house cigar case, 
in re Jacobs. It declares unconstitutional a 
sweeping, badly drawn statute, enacted 
through the efforts of acigarmakers’ union, 
which prohibited the manufacture of cigars 
and the preparation of tobacco in any form 
in tenement houses. The cigarmakers 
knew what the conditions were in which 
they had to work in their own homes. The 
statute which they had drawn was, from 
their point of view, for the protection of 
the tenement worker’s home; was to be 
the entering wedge for further enactments 
of the same character. Sweeping and 
broad as were the provisions of the statute, 
the decision of the court against its con- 
stitutionality was equally sweeping. 

One of the most intelligent students of 
our social problems, a woman whose life 
has been chiefly spent in studying and 
bettering the condition of the poor, and 
who is thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions of which she writes, says in a recent 
book of this Jacobs’ case: 


To the decision of the court of appealsin the 
case in re Jacobs, is directly due the continuance 
and growth of tenement manufacture and of the 
sweating system in the United States, and its 
present prevalence in New York. Among the con- 
sequences and the accompaniments of that system 
are congestion of the population in the tenement 
districts, the ruin of home life in the dwellings 
used as workrooms, child labor in the homes, 
endemic diseases (especially tuberculosis) due to 
the over-crowding and poverty of skilled workers, 
the chronic pauperism of thousands of skilled 
working people Becher a part of the year in a 
series of important trades, insanity due to over- 
work followed by anxiety over a prolonged period 


of unemployment, and usicide—the self-inflicted 
death of a garment worker being of almost daily 
occurrence in New York and Chicago.* 


These harsh and bitter words are—let us 
remember— written of a decision which 
guarantees to the worker the right to work 
in his own home! 

Other illustrations to show the reason 
for the attitude of the workman toward the 
courts might be given, but are not needed. 
They would simply afford further data to 
emphasize the same point—the apparent 
fundamental difference between the worker 
and the judge on the very definition of 
liberty. It need not be claimed that the 
worker’s point of view is absolutely cor- 
rect; it need not be asserted that the things 
he has asked from the courts and has been 
refused have all been such as in the long 
run would be best for him. The whole 
point to be noticed is simply this, that by 
the working-class ideal of liberty a special 
demand is made on the law, a demand 
more frequently refused than granted. 
What it demands from the courts is the rec- 
ognition and protection, and at times the 
creation, by law of the worker’s economic 
rights. The law, on the other hand, 
guarantees to him the ancient and largely 
negative individual liberty, freedom from 
legal restraints, the right to do any unfor- 
bidden thing he wants to, if he can, and 
tells him to shift for himself for his econo- 
mic rights. The worker’s discontent with 
the law lies in the fact that it guarantees 
him individual, and not social or indus- 
trial, freedom. 


*Florence Kelley, in Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation. 





GREATNESS. 


There’s a glory in being right and a'splendor in being true 

That is greater than anything else life can possibly bring to you! 

For a man can fight when he’s right, and knows that he knows that he is, 

In a way that will make every blow that he strikes a blow to make victory his! 
The greatest greatness there is that the world can bring to you 

Is the glory of being right, and the splendor of being true! 
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SUPREME COURT GOVERNMENT. 


By Prof. FRANKLIN H. Gippincs, of Columbia University. 
[Address delivered before the Economic Club of Boston.] 


T was a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States who, in a public 
address remarked: ‘‘ This country is 
full of constitutional lawyers just 

now. Words and phrases are given more 
elasticity than rubber, and so stretched as 
to include everything which an excitable 
people clamor for.’’ 

We must regret that Mr. Justice Brewer 
did not add to this information a specific 
statement as to whether, in his judgment, 
at least. five of the nine honorable justices 
of the Supreme Court may always be dis- 
covered and counted among these constitu- 
tional lawyers, by whom words and phrases 
‘*are given more elasticity than rubber.’’ 
There is a prevalent notion in the mind of 
the American people that such is, indeed, 
the fact. 

Of this at least we may rest assured, that 
neither Mr. Justice Brewer nor any other 
of his honorable colleagues would allege 
that the Supreme Court since the civil war 
has uniformly regarded the letter of our 
written constitution as an inelastic quan- 
tity. Not one of them venture to claim 
that the court has undeviatingly upheld 
the principle laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, that ‘‘the intelligent men who 
framed our constitution and the people 
who adopted it, must have ‘understood and 
employed words in their natural sense and 
to have intended what was said.’’ 

Any such contention would open the way 
to a series of questions too embarrassing 
for any tribunal whatsoever to answer. 
For it would compel the intelligent skeptic 
to inquire how, then, it happened that at 
one time the Supreme Court assured us that 
Congress had power to create a legal tender 
paper money, and at another time assured 
us that any exercise of such power was in 
violation of constitutional law; or how it 
could happen that an income tax could be 
constitutional at one period in our history, 
and by the easy device of a technical play- 
ing upon a few words and phrases in no way 
vital to the plain intent of the congressional 
statute, could be made unconstitutional at 


a later period. It would compel our skep- 
tic further to ack how does it happen that, 
if words and phrases are held to be inelastic 
and unmistakable, our constitutional law 
so frequently in the judgment of five jus- 
tices prescribes one thing, while in the 
judgment of the four other justices it 
prescribes a diametrically opposite thing. 

Supreme Court Assumes Power to Interpret 

the Constitution. 

It is useless to press this point. The 
quite obvious and undenied fact is that the 
Supreme Court has the power to assume 
that the words of the constitution are inelas- 
tic, or to assume at discretion that they are 
more elastic than rubber—nay, than heated 
air—and, according as it adopts the one 
attitude or the other, it leaves the consti- 
tution as it was made by the convention 
and by the people in the exercise of their 
constitution-amending power, or it creates 
a totally different constitution, and thereby 
a totally different set of practical conse- 
quences from those that could come into 
existence under a strict construction. 

In a word, stripping the question of 
technicalities, it seems to the lay mind en- 
tirely certain that when the Supreme Court, 
under the leadership of Marshall, logically 
assumed authority to declare an enactment 
of Congress unconstitutional, it did inevita- 
bly by implication assume authority to 7e- 
create the constitution for practical purposes. 
Whether or not it has already exercised 
such authority and power I leave to others 
to discuss, and, if possible, to decide. My 
purpose is merely to raise the question 
whether it is consistent with any plan of 
government by the people, for the people, 
that the actual constitutional system, to 
which legislation and administration must 
accommodate themselves, should, for- all 
practical purposes, be created by a tribunal 
of nine elderly gentlemen, holding office 
for life. 

This question is not now raised for the 
first time in the history of constitutional 
government. It was raised in those critical 
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days for English liberty when Coke, on the 
one hand, and Lord Bacon, on the other 
hand, contended for and against the au- 
thority of the judges to be final arbiters 
of constitutional law. The story of this 
struggle, as told by Gardiner in the third 
volume of his monumental history, is one 
of the most significant chapters in the great 
drama of the rise of the English people as 
a self-governing commonwealth. 

Bacon contended that lawyers, like 
clergymen, with their passion for logical 
refinement and their lack of personal ex- 
perience of the everyday life of men, are 
not the proper stuff of which to make 
broad-minded statesmen. Be this asit may, 
Bacon carried his point against Coke. The 
legislative branch of the government, in- 
stead of the judicial, was made in England 
the dominant power. The consequences 


are familiar to all. The British Parliament 
is the legal sovereign in the United King- 
dom. The people can there express their 
will with a directness which in America is 
altogether impossible. In actual practice 
the legislative body has become a sober and 
responsible body, and for the all-sufficient 


reason that the necessity of assuming re- 
sponsibility creates the sense of responsi- 
bility as a habit of the human mind. 

This elementary and well-demonstrated 
moral fact is a sufficient reply to those who 
say that, while we do indeed desire and be- 
lieve in government by the people, we 
should guard against popular clamor and 
mob action, as zealously as we guard 
against despotism. But there is another 
answer also, which in its turn is sufficient 
and conclusive. Popular government should 
be, in the long run it must be, an expres- 
sion of the sober second thought. But it 
must be the sober second thought of the 
people themselves. The thought of nine jus- 
tices, whether it be first thought or second 
thought or third thought is no more popu- 
lar government than is the ukase of the 
ezar of the Russians. 


cople Should Amend Constitution 
Necessary. 

The constitution provides for amendment 
by the people acting through Congress and 
the state legislatures in a prescribed way, 
or through a constitutional convention. It 
does not provide for overt and formal 
amendment by the Supreme Court. Powers 
not granted to the federal government are, 


When 


as the letter of the constitution says, re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the’ 
people. 

How, then, has it happened that as a 
matter of practical fact the powers not dele- 
gated to the federal government, including 
the power to amend the constitution, have 
come more and more to be exercised i” effect, 
although, of course, never openly and con- 
fessedly by the federal Supreme Court? 

The answer, I think, is this: No nation 
on earth can go on forever living according 
to the letter of a scheme of government laid 
down for it by its ancestors. Ina thousand 
ways the conditions of existence change, 
and life isa never ceasing adjustment of the 
organism to its environment. A living na- 
tion expands. Its industries multiply. Its 
commerce goes forth to the ends of the 
earth. Its wealth increases. Its. popula- 
tion multiplies from generation to genera- 
tion and becomes more complex in its eth- 
nic composition. The structure of society 
becomes differentiated. Conflicting class 
interests arise, and a myriad of questions of 
public policy spring forth of which the 
fathers in their day and generation never 
so much as dreamed. 

The United States has been no exception 
to this law of growth. Nay, more than 
any other nation of which history has made 
record, it hasexemplified it. And yet, with 
a reverence for the past well-nigh unex- 
ampled, it has attempted to limit its own 
freedom of political and legal action by the 
letter of a written constitution, drafted for 
it by men who never in their wildest imag- 
inings foresaw a locomotive or a steamship, 
to say nothing of an electric dynamo or a 
wireless message across the seas. Only 
twice have the people exercised their con- 
stitution-amending power. 

Herein, I think, lies the true cause of 
conditions which I can but regard as unfor- 
tunate. It has been impossible for this 
nation to live and to grow within the strict 
letter of the federal constitution as it 
stands written today. Therefore, since the 
people have neither adequately amended 
their constitution, nor been able to live 
within its provisions, the justices of the 
Supreme Court have had opportunity to 
make the phrases of our fundamental law 
‘‘more elastic than rubber,’’ that the 
people might find room within them for 
mere civilized existence. 

What is more, as time goes on this process 
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may be carried far beyond any former 
or present experimenting. We are but 
at the beginning of those developments 
of our national life which will call for 
far-reaching changes of public policy. It 
will not do to forget that that theory of 
government which assumes that the func- 
tions of government should be few, simple 
and strictly hedged about with safeguards 
against precipitate action, grew up in days 
when the relations between the government 
and the individual were themselves simple 
and relatively few. 

Political society in those days consisted 
of the government and natural individuals. 
Economic society consisted of individuals 
making contracts one with another, and of 
simple business partnerships. Economic 
society of today consists chiefly of gigantic 
artificial beings. the corporations, juristic 
personaliti-s, having many of the rights 
and some of the obligations of natural 
individuals. These legal beings have been 
created by the state, and it is utterly, it 
is appallingly, preposterous to extend to 
them that theory and practice of govern- 
ment which rests on the assumption that 
governments should interfere as little as 
possible in the affairs of natural individuals. 

That theory is sound. The democracy 
that ignores it, or contends against it, is 
destined to fail. We have in fact in our 
land disregarded it already and altogether 
too far. Our state governments, in partic- 
ular, have gone to an absurd length in 
their paternalistic control of the private 
conduct of natural individuals. But while 
thus exercising an unwise authority over 
adult individual life, they have neglected 
much too long to take up and responsibly 
discharge their obvious duty of prescribing 
and controlling the conduct of their own 
begotten children—the vast business cor- 
porations. 

There is, I believe, but one way out of 
our difficulties. It consists in frankly recog- 
nizing the fact that we must make our 
constitutional frame of government flexible 
and adaptable to changing conditions; and 
if we are to be indeed a democratic people, 
the alterations in the fundamental law must 


be made by the people themselves, and not by 
their judges. 

I am in entire sympathy with those who 
hold that loose constructions of the consti- 
tution are bad constitutionallaw. I believe 
that Senator Knox and Mr. Justice Brewer 
have been entirely right in their conten- 
tion that the only constitutional way in 
which the power reserved to the people can 
be exercised by the people, is through the 
process of constitutional amendment. 


Process of Amendment Difficult, 


The process of amendment, however, as 
all our experience has shown, is extremely 
difficult, and apparently it is only under an 
extraordinary pressure of events that it 
can be achieved. Here, then, is a problem 
to exercise the profoundest thought of the 
most gifted of our broadest minded states- 
men. The obvious and the imperative need 
arising out of our irresistible national 
development is of one constitutional amend- 
ment which shall make the process of 
amendment itself henceforth far simpler, 
far easier to achieve than it now is. If we 
fail to obtain it, one of two consequences 
must, as I believe, inevitably follow. 
Either, adhering to a strict construction, 
we shall so paralyze the arm of govern- 
ment to deal with new developments of our 
national life that we shall be unable to re- 
sist a lawless kind of business activity, 
and the consequences will be economi- 
cally, morally, and politically disastrous; 
or, we shall depart farther and farther 
from the rule of strict construction, until 
our constitution has ceased to bear even 
assemblance of the scheme of law and gov- 
ernment created in 1788, and we shall 
have whatever body of constitutional law 
approves itself to the minds of the small 
group of justices constituting the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

When either of these things has hap- 
pened, it will be logically in order to ask 
whether we are still a democratic people; 
but it may also, perchance, have become 
impertinent then to put the question and 
lese majeste to debate it. 


— | 22000 . 
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TRADE UNION SUCCESS IN GERMANY. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


MUNICH, January 4, 1908. 
URING recent years the German 
working classes have secured a 
remarkable improvement of their 
economic condition. The improve- 
ment goes hand in hand with the 
progress of the trade unions whichstrive to 
secure and maintain the highest possible 
rate of wages. The unions have been suc- 
cessful not only in this respect, but also in 
considerably reducing the hours of labor. 
The unions seek to enlist public sympathy 
where they can, and to educate their own 
members in favor of shorter hours. By the 
efforts of the unions six and more hours per 
week have been taken off, in most trades, 
within the last 10 years. 

A report issued by the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions of Germany shows 
the success which trade unions attained in 
1906. In all parts of Germany 8,543 move- 
ments for the change of existing conditions 
of labor occurred during the year 1906 (as 
compared with 5,659 movements in 1905); 
62,780 establishments with 1,260,571 per- 
sons employed were affected (1,150,656 in 
1905). Of the total number of workmen 
taking part in the 8,543 movements, 
339,469 obtained reductions of the hours of 
labor and 691,703 increases in regular 
wages. Moreover, higher wages for over- 
time were obtained in 2,246 cases, increased 
pay for night work, etc., in 2,109 cases; in 
68 cases piece-work has been abolished, in 
98 cases working rules have been improved, 
in 149 cases the victimization of workmen 
was prevented. In more than 2,000 cases 
other benefits were secured. The figures 
relate to disputes in which a stoppage of 
work was involved as well as to disputes 
settled by peaceable means. 

i The average reduction of working time was 
three and one-half hours per week for every 
person affected; the success in this regard 
equals that of the previous year, while the 
number of workmen obtaining reductions 
of the hours of labor was 60 per cent 
§reater. The average weekly increase in 


wages amounted to 1.87 marks (45 cents) 
per workman; it was somewhat less than 
in 1905, but the number of workmen par- 
ticipating in increases of wages was larger 
by 62 per cent, rising from 427,187 in 1905 
to 691,703 in 1906. 

In the following table the results of the 
movements for reductions of the hours 
are shown in a more detailed form. This 
table contains information as to the reduc- 
tions of the hours of labor in the principal 
industries: 


Number of | 
persons | 

affected by 

reductions 
of hours. 


Average 
weekly 
reduction of 
hours per 
person. 


Industries. 


Hours. 


78,358 
81,666 


Building trades................. 

Metal working and ship- 
building 

Printing and paper indus- 
tries 

Wood working 

Food, drink, and tobacco 
preparation 

Textile, clothing, 
leather industries 

Commerce and transport... 

Other industries 


9,112 
39,957 


17,498 | 
81,156 | 


8,354 | 
23,368 








The largest number of wage-earners had 
their working time shortened in the metal 
and shipbuilding industries; in this group 
of industries 81,666 persons obtained 
shorter hours of labor, amounting in the 
aggregate to 317,252 hours per week. Next 
to metal working and shipbuilding came 
the textile, clothing, and leather industries, 
with 81,156 persons taking part in reduc- 
tions of the working time, the aggregate 
amount of reduction being 291,681 hours 
per week. 

In regard to the number of wage-earners 
who obtained higher wages, the building 
trades rank first with 229,321 persons, gain- 
ing a total increase of 497,542 marks per 
week; in the metal and shipbuilding indus- 
tries the total increase of wages of the 
122,945 persons affected, amounted to 
222,848 marks weekly. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Justice Gould, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, issued an 
FREEPRESS injunction, on December 18, 1907, against the American 
AND FREE Federation of Labor and its officers, and all persons within 
SPEECH IN- the jurisdiction of the court. 

VADED BY This injunction enjoins them as officials, or as individuals, 
INJUNCTION = from any reference whatsoever to the Buck’s Stove and 


AGAINST THE ‘ : 
A. F.OFL—A Range Co.’s relations to organized labor, to the fact that 


REVIEW AND the said company is regarded as unfair; that it is on an 
PROTEST. ‘‘unfair’’ list, or on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the 
American Federation of Labor. The injunction orders that the facts in 
controversy between the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. and organized labor 
must not be referred to, either by printed or written word or orally. The 


American Federation of Labor and its officers are each and severally named 
in the injunction. This injunction is the most sweeping ever issued. 


IT 1S AN INVASION OF.THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE RIGHT OF 
FREE SPEECH. 
On account of its invasion of these two fundamental liberties, this in- 


junction should be seriously considered by every citizen of our country. 

It is the American Federation of Labor and the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST that are now enjoined. ‘Tomorrow it may be another publication 
or some other class of equally law-abiding citizens, and the present injunc- 
tion may then be quoted as a sacred precedent for future encroachments 
upon the liberties of the people. 

With all due respect to the court it is impossible for us to see how we 
can comply with all the terms of this injunction. We would not be per- 
forming our duty to labor and to the public without discussion of this in- 
junction. A great principle is at stake. Our forefathers sacrificed even 
life in order that these fundamental constitutional rights of free press and 
free speech might be forever guaranteed to our people. We would be 
recreant to our duty did we not do all in our power to point out to the peo- 
ple the serious invasion of their liberties which has taken place. That this 
has been done by judge-made injunction and not by statute law makes the 
menace all the greater. 

There is no law in our country and we feel safe in saying that no law 
could be passed by the consent of the people which would deny to the 
humblest citizen the right of free expression through speech or by means 

- bf the press, and yet this is now attempted by injunction. . 
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There is no disrespect to the judge or the court when we state with 
solemn conviction that we believe this injunction to be unwarranted. 

Suppression of freedom of the press isa most serious thing whether 
occurring in Russia or in the United States. It is because the present 
injunction commands this that we feel it our duty to enter an emphatic 
protest. 

It has long been a recognized and an established principle that the 
publisher should be uncensored in what he publishes, although he may be 
held personally and criminally liable for what he utters. If what is pub- 
lished is wrong or false it is within the power of the courts to punish by 
using the ordinary process of law, but not by a judge-made injunction. 

The publication of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. on the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list of the American Federation of Labor is the exercise 
of a plain right. To enjoin its publication is to invade and deny the 
freedom of the press—a right which is guaranteed under our constitution. 

The right to print which has grown up through the centuries of 
freedom, has its basis in the fundamental guarantees of human liberty. It 
has been defended and upheld by the ablest minds. It ought not to be for- 
bidden by judicial order. 

The matter of attempting to suppress the boycott of the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., by injunction, while important, yet pales into insignifi- 
cance before this invasion and denial of constitutional rights. 

We shall consider this question fully, and we urge the most serious and 
careful thought on the subject by our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens. 

For years we have pointed out the fact, and we believe the greater part 
of the intelligent public are in entire accord with us, that the injunction 
process was originally intended to apply to property rights only, and 
never was intended to interfere with personal rights—personal liberty. In 
fact it never is applied to the personal rights and liberties of citizens other 
than if these citizens are wage-workers. 

We discuss this injunction and feel obliged asa matter of conscience 
and principle to protest against its issuance and its enforcement, yet we 
desire it to be clearly understood that the editor of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST does not consider himself thereby violating any law of either 
state or nation, nor does he intend or advise any disrespect toward the 
courts of our country. And yet inherent, natural, and constitutional rights 
and guarantees must be defended and maintained. 

The men composing the organizations federated in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are as law abiding, as honorable and as upright as can be 
found in any walk of life. 

We feel it our solemn duty to defend our unions and the men con- 
nected with our movement from any insinuation that they are lawless or 
that they are associated together for any unlawful purpose. 

Though the wage-workers or their chosen representatives may be the 
pioneers in this protest, though they may be misunderstood, ay, even per- 
secuted for conscience sake; yet will their labors bear fruit and coming 
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generations of our people will thank those who, at this time, had the 
clarity of vision to see the right and the courage to strive manfully for the 
protection of our liberties against aggression. 

This injunction against the American Federation of Labor contains 
many points with which we have hitherto been obliged to deal at long 
range. 

We had hoped that the application for this injunction would be denied 
on the ground that there was no real basis of complaint in the plaintiff’s 
allegations against the American Federation of Labor. The American 
Federation of Labor was represented by able attorneys and their arguments 
showed clearly that there was nothing unlawful in the fact that large 
numbers of wage-workers simultaneously declined to purchase the Buck’s 
Stoves and Ranges. 

The plaintiff for the Buck’s Stove and Range Co., also its president, — 
is no other than Mr. Van Cleave, also president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The recent contemptible attacks of the manufacturers’ 
association’s hirelings upon the character of. the men of labor are still fresh 
in the public mind. The application for an injunction against the publica- 
tion as ‘‘unfair’’ of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, savored very much of an attempt to use the courts in the 
prosecution of the manufacturers’ association’s avowed union-crushing 
campaign. 

We do not for an instantinsinuate or affirm that Justice Gould knowingly 
lent himself to the machinations of the manufacturers’ association, but we 
feel convinced that he was not at all familiar with the unscrupulous means 
which the manufacturers’ association adopts in order to accomplish its 
purposes, or he might have hesitated to accept in good faith the allegations 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. in regard to its treatment by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It is quite true that certain union employes to whom the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co. declined to concede the prevailing hours of labor, made this 
fact known to their fellow-workers through the columns of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST and through many other publications in various parts of 
the country, and the American Federation of Labor endorsed their position 
and published the same. 

The entire procedure was truthful, fair, and honorable. We had a 
right to inform the public as to the facts inthe case. Wage-workers and, 
indeed, many others prefer to give their patronage to firms which employ 
union labor and whose product, for that reason, is likely to be of a more 
satisfactory quality to the consumer. 

If the champions of the non-union shop are so proud of their stand .in 
the matter and so convinced of their own fairness and wisdom we really fail 
to see why they should object to the publication of that fact. 

If, as they claim, the publicis with ‘hem and disapproves of unions 
and their method of ‘‘collective bargaining,’’ we should think that the 
.publication.of the fact of a firm declining to pay union wages or concede 
“tnioh hours would be its best possible advertisement and one that would 
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be eagerly sought. Not so it seems. The Buck’s Stove and Range Co. 
judging from the terms of the injunction desires to stifle the voice of 
labor and enforce a continuous and unbroken silence on the subject of its 
bad standing with union workmen. 

In the application for the injunction it was alleged by the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co. that its business had suffered seriously from the re- 
fusal of union workmen and their friends to purchase its stoves and ranges. 
But would not absolute silence on our part as to its hostile attitude toward 
certain union employes be dishonest? Why should we encourage our mem- 
bers and friends to buy the Buck’s Stoves and Ranges under the appre- 
hension that this company deals fairly with union labor? Could not union 
employers then accuse us of unfair discrimination, of trickery and humbug? 

If Mr. Van Cleave’s opposition to the union shop is a matter of honest 
and conscientious conviction we should think he would writhe in pain under 
an injunction which prevents the publication of that fact. 

The injunction is printed in full in this issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. We hope our readers will study carefully every word and 
every phrase. It isa most remarkable injunction. 

Justice Gould seems to base this injunction on the assumption that there 
has been a combination of numbers of wage-earners ‘‘ conspiring ’’ to com- 
mit unlawful acts. Such is not the fact. The public should understand 
clearly the difference between combinations for unlawful purposes and the 
voluntary associations of wage-earners for entirely lawful and proper 
purposes. 

Let us for a moment consider what are some of the aims and purposes 
of our labor inovement; to render means and opportunity of employment 
less precarious; to improve the standard of life; to uproot ignorance and 
foster education; to establish a normal workday; instill character, manhood, 
and an independent spirit among our people; to establish the recognition 
of the interdependence of man upon man, and that no man can be suffi- 
cient unto himself; that he must not shirk a duty to his fellows; to take 
children from the factory and the workshop, the mill, the mine, and to 
give them the opportunity of the school, the home and the playground. 
In a word, to lighten toil, brighten man, to cheer the home and the fire- 
side, to contribute our effort to make life the better worth living. To 
achieve these ends, all honorable and lawful means are not only justifi- 
able, but commendable, and should receive the sympathetic support of 
every right-thinking American, rather than bitter, relentless antagonism. 

But to return to the consideration of the injunction, Justice Gould 
quotes Judge (now Secretary of War) Taft’s definition of a boycott as fol- 
lows: 

_A boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss to one person by 
coercing others, against their will, to withdraw from him their beneficial 
business intercourse through threats that unless these others do so, that 
many will cause serious loss to them. 

Justice Gould adopted this definition in preference to that found in the 
Cyclopzedia of Pleadings and Practice and seemed to feel that Judge Taft 
furnished an illustrious precedent for the granting of this injunction. 
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True, Secretary Taft has an injunction history (see AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST editorial, October and November, 1907), but since he has 
become a candidate for President he does not seem proud of that record. 
He has recently tried to ‘“‘explain’’ and not very successfully, because he, 
like many other injunction judges did not think it necessary, before grant- 
ing sweeping injunctions, to acquire a knowledge of modern economics and 
the proper application of judicial principles thereto. Is Judge Taft the 
highest authority on what constitutes a boycott or grounds for an injunc- 
tion of this character ? 

The very injunction proceedings from which Justice Gould quoted 
Judge Taft, and other precedents he mentions, were cases in which the 
injunction privilege -was abused by being wrongfully applied. Two 
wrongs do not makea right in an injunction any more than other affairs of 
life. 

Secretary Taft says a boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss 
to one person by coercing others against their will to withdraw from him 
their beneficial business intercourse by threats. 

We defy any one to provea single instance in this case where men or 
organizations combined to ‘‘ coerce’’ others against their will to withdraw 
patronage from the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. Neither coercion, 
threats, nor cqnspiracy, in the unlawful sense have been resorted to, yet 
the whole injunction is based upon this wrong assumption. 

Our unions and the men of labor are doing a public service in inform- 
ing fellow-workers and friends of the fact that certain employers refuse to 
recognize the associated effort of the workers. This very class of employers 
organize themselves into combinations and vigorously use the secret black- 
list to hound good citizens and union men from employment. They use 
every weapon, lawful and unlawful, to crush unions. No wonder they are 
ashamed to have their tactics made public. 

The members of organized labor are not themselves od/iged to refrain 
from dealing with the firms on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the 
American Federation of Labor. The information is given them. There 
is no compulsion. They are entirely free to use their own judgment. 

It must be remembered, however, that for the one firm which declines 
to employ union labor there are probably a score in the same business which 
prefer it on account of its greater skill and reliability, and for many 
other sound, economic reasons. Such firms are conceded to turn outa 
higher quality of product than non-union concerns. The members of 
organized labor naturally desire to expend their earnings to the best 
advantage when purchasing and wish to be informed as to what firms do 
and do not employ union labor. In purchasing, it is often a question of 
the guality of the goods offered. The ‘‘boycott’’ is a letting alone of 
undesirable goods. 

No person can be compelled to buy an article. If the purchaser 
chooses to let alone certain products for any reason or for no reason there is 
no way of compelling him to buy. 

This injunction can not compel union men or their friends to buy the 
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Buck’s Stoves and Ranges. For this reason the injunction will fail to bolster 
up the business of this firm which it claims is so swiftly declining. 

Individuals as members of ‘organized labor will still exercise the right 
to buy or not to buy the Buck’s Stoves and Ranges. It is an exemplification 
of the saying that: ‘‘ You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him 
drink,’’ and more than likely these men of organized labor and their friends 
will continue to exercise their right to purchase or not purchase the Kuck’s 
Stoves and Ranges. 

It may not be amiss here to say that in all these proceedings, whether 
before the court or in the contest forced upon labor by the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Co., no element of personal malice or ill-will enters. Labor is 
earnestly desirous of entering into friendly relations with employers, and 
this is none the less true of its desire to reach an honorable adjustment and 
agreement with the Buck’s Stové and Range Co. So long, however, as 
that company continues in its hostile attitude to labor, denying it the right 
to organize, discriminates against union members, and refuses to accord 
conditions of employment generally regarded as fair in the trade, it must 
expect retaliatory measures; these measures always, however, within the 
law and for the purpose of ultimately reaching an honorable, mutually 
advantageous agreement. 

The publication of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. on the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize’’ list of the American Federation of Labor is only an incident in 
the history of the case. These stoves might have been let as severely alone 
by purchasers if they had never been mentioned on that list. It is not the 
matter of removing that firm from the list against which we primarily 
protest, it is this injunction invading the freedom of the press. 

Justice Gould, in one portion of his opinion, says: 

‘‘Defendants [the American Federation of Labor] have the right either 
individually or collectively to sell their labor to whom they please, on such 
terms as they please, and to “decline to buy plaintiff’s stoves; they have also 
the right to decline to traffic with dealers who handle plaintiff's stoves.” 

Here he states precisely the whole case of the American Federation of 
Labor. This is what we have done. This is the sum total of labor’s 
offending. The publication of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. and other 
firms on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list is merely giving truthful informa- 
tion at the request of our members as to whether or not certain firms employ 
union men and concede the other conditions of employment usually granted 
by those concerns which recognize union labor. 

It would seem that having made the above-quoted statement, Justice 
Gould would have found in it the reason for a refusal to issue the injunc- 
tion. He, however, goes on to assume that there has been some uxwarrant- 
adle interference with the plaintiff's business, though neither in his opinion 
nor in the injunction itself does he make it clear how he arrived at the 
conclusion that the union course was any other than as indicated in his 
own language. 

We wish to point out that ‘here exists no law under which we could have 
been haled before any court for the exercise of free speech and freedom 





*Heavy type and brackets are ours. 
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of the press in order to explain to our fellow workers and friends the cir- 
cumstances under which the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. manufactures its 
goods, and its attitude toward labor. Yet, under the terms of this,injunc- 
tion, we are peremptorily cut off from the exercise of these rights. 

We have had occasion in the past to call attention to the fact that the 
danger of the injunction, as used in labor cases and in no other, is that per- 
sons are often forbidden the doing of perfectly lawful things—are enjoined 
from the exercise of their rights‘as citizens, and then found!in contempt and 
punished if they fail to submit to the course laid down in the injunction 
mandate. 

It is puzzling to be charged with coercion, conspiracy and what not, and 
enjoined from the exercise of free speech and free use of the press just as 
if we had been guilty of those things of which we are(entirely innocent. 

It is true that there do exist illegal combinations and conspiracies for 
the purpose of unwarrantable interference with business, or even its destruc- 
tion, but these are not organized by wage-workers. The criminal con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade are organized by pirate trusts, by rascally 
promoters, by unscrupulous manipulators of finance. 

The air is filled with the lamentations of the’innocent victims of such 
conspiracies, but do we ever hear of these pirates in the business world be- 
ing enjoined from continuing their depredations or threatened with con- 
tempt proceedings if they do not desist from their unlawful practices which 
even involve property rights. Never! These injunctions are applied to 
wage-workers exclusively though they involve personal rights ard lil erties. 
It is this denial of equality before the law against which we protest. 

In making these statements we are not indulging in unjustifiable or dis- 
respectful criticism of the judge who issued this injunction. We assume 
that he acted in accordance with the dictates of his conscience and his best 
judgment. 

One point we have been making for years in regard to other injunctions 
is equally applicable to this case. We contend that the Jower to issue 
injunctions involving personal rights and liberties should not be left to the 
discretion of any judge no matter how wise, how discreet, or how learned. 

President Roosevelt in his recent message to Congress made the follow- 
ing comment on the abuse of the injunction power : 

‘‘Instances of abuses in the grantingof injunctions in labor disputes 
continue to occur, and the resentment in the minds of those who feel that their 
rights are being invaded and their liberty of action and of speech unwarrant- 
ably restrained continues likewise to grow. Much of the attack on the use of 
the process of injunction is wholly without warrant; but I am constrained 
to express the belief that for some of it there is warrant. This question is 
becoming more and more one of prime importance, and unless the courts 
will themselves deal with it in effective manner, it is certain ultimately to 
demand some form of legislative action. It would be most unfortunate 
for our social welfare, if we should permit many honest and law-abiding cit- 
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izens to feel that they had just cause for regarding our courts with hostil- 
ity. I earnestly commend to the attention of the Congress this matter, so 
that some way may be devised which will limit the abuse of injunctions 
and protect those rights which from time to time it unwarrantably invades. 
Moreover, discontent is often expressed with the use of the process of in- 
junction by the courts, not only in labor disputes, but where state laws are 
concerned.”’ 

We earnestly hope that public opinion on this subject will be so com- 
pelling, so wide-spread, and so intense that Congress will at an early date 
crystallize into statute law the expression of this feeling by enacting the 
American Federation of Labor bill ‘‘to limit and regulate injunctions’’ 
which is designed to restrain the improper use of the injunction power and 
to protect rights which have been unwarrantably invaded. 

It is our earnest hope that our protest of today in behalf of justice and 
right may find expression in the laws of tomorrow. 

We have already stated that the case of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Co. against the American Federation of Labor and its officers is represented 
by able counsel. Additional counsel, foremost at the bar of our country 
has been added. Regardless of any phase which the case may assume, it 
will be continued by the American Federation of .Labor until a final deci- 
sion has been rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We repeat here what we have elsewhere said, that when the true his- 
torian shall present to the world the great struggles of the past and of the 


present; when the tinsel and false coloring shall have been removed from 
the real figures and events, there will be revealed to mankind’s astonished 
gaze the continuous struggle of labor against tyranny, brutality, and in- 
justice; the struggle for the right, for humanity, for progress, and for 
civilization. The trade unions and the Federation of our time are in their 
very essence, the continuity of the historically developed progress of labor 
through the ages. Wecan not stop; we must goon. 





Labor’s watchword and policy of ‘‘No Wage Reduction’’ has already 
justified itself and proved of wonderful benefical result to the workers and 
all our people. 





A conference was held in New York City last month which was attended 
LABOR MUST NOT _ bv a number of representative labor men, and by 
SUFFER FROM some of the most extensive employers and business 
CAPITALIST men. Among the subjects discussed was the indus- 
MISMANAGEMENT. trial and financial situation. With a number of labor 
men, it was our privilege to participate in the discussion of nearly all the 
topics. On one of the evenings during the several days’ conference a 
banquet was held. At this gathering of nearly eight hundred, not only were 
many labor men present, but also the greatest ‘‘ Captains of Industry,’’ 
‘*Princes of Finance’’ of the country. Among those who addressed the 
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assemblage were Mr. John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers, 
who made a most interesting address (which we hope to publish in the near 
future) upon the relation of union labor to employers; Mr. George W. Per- 
kins of the United States Steel Corporation (not of the cigarmakers), and 
President Eliot of Harvard. Mr. Perkins gave a roseate view of the ‘‘ profit 
sharing ’’ scheme inaugurated by hiscorporation. President Eliot indulged 
himself in his well-known ‘‘ views’’ on organized labor. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor was called upon 
for an address and predicated it upon the points sought to be made by Mr. 
Perkins and Dr. Eliot, and also the attitude of labor to the present industrial 
and financial situation. He pressed home upon the men present who are the 
most important factors in the industrial and financial world of the United 
States that the men of labor would maintain their position of refusing to 
be made the victims of the chicanery, folly, or incapacity of those who are 
responsible for the financial panic. The press of the following day pub- 
lished a brief notice and excerpt of this address. It called forth consider- 
able editorial comment, some in opposition and quite some in approval. So 
that all may know what was really said and judge for themselves as to its 
merits and for the general interest it may have for labor and all whom it 
may concern, we publish the address in full as furnished by the official 
stenogravher from his transcribed report. The introduction by the toast- 
master and the address are as follows: 

Toastmaster INGALLS: Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us here 
tonight, a labor leader who is unique in his position. He has a history 
that some of our national characters would envy. For 26 years he has been 
elected as the chief of his organization, and the last time without any 
opposition. Think of that. Whoof you could serve your neighbors and 
friends for 26 years and then be elected without any opposition. That is 
something worth having, is it not? I asked him tonight what his speech 
was and he said he did not know. I see, however, he had been over to 
Washington and settled his trouble with Uncle Joseph Cannon, and perhaps 
he will tell us about it. Irefer to Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. GompErs: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, our honored 
toastmaster has suggested that perhaps I might relate the relations between 
Uncle Joe and myself. So far as I am concerned, there is no personal feel- 
ing, but I imagine so far as he is concerned, our relations are of the most 
unfriendly character. No, I won’t deal with Uncle Joe here, and to be 
very frank with you, there is perhaps little of importance that I have to 
say tonight. It falls to my lot frequently, and yet it is always an un- 
pleasant duty, if perchance I must sound a discordant note. We, all of us, 
like to be made comfortable. It is so pleasing; it requires no mental effort 
to be made comfortable. I should like at some time to inquire a little 
further into the profit-sharing proposition. I would like to inquire, if I 
had the time, what were the relative wages of men employed in the iron 
and steel industry 10 years and more ago, before the profit-sharing system 
was put into vogue, to what the wages are today. It suggests a little less 
comfort in our minds, but it appears to me to be a very pertinent question. 

I am always pleased to be with you. I like to hear what you have to 
say, and I doubt that anyone listens with deeper interest and concern; but 
whether it be here at your banquet board, in the hall for discussion, or 
anywhere, while I am contributing as best I can to the great uplift of all 
my fellow men and women, my chief concern is for the men and women 
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who labor; and I trust that I may never fail to say a word particularly for 
them. 

My colleague and friend, Mr. Mitchell, made reference to certain con- 
ditions which now confront us and he called attention to an incident which 
transpired a few years ago. I might say that that same incident was re- 
peated not less than 20 times within this past 12 hours that I have 
been in the city of New York. Gentlemen came to me and whispered, in 
private conversation, in gentle hints, and in knowing insinuations, that after 
all the workingman of the country must come down in his wages. Ladies 
and gentlemen, let me just suggest this thought to you—no, not necessarily 
suggest it, simply refer to it. Today the soil of our country is not less 
fertile than it was yesterday. The treasures beneath the soil are not less 
valuable, nor are they scarcer than they were yesterday; men’s minds have 
not become dulled since yesterday; men are not less industrious than they 
were yesterday; the great genii of all bygone ages are here with us today 
as they were yesterday; men are willing to work as they were yesterday, 
and wherefore, then, is there any reason why that with all the facilities for 
the production of wealth, with man willing to work and produce additional 
wealth—where is there the natural necessity to attack the wages, the 
American standard of life, of the working people of our country? 

‘If I believed for one moment that the reduction of the wages of the 
American working people would contribute to improve the situation by one 
day, I would give whatever small contribution I could toward not only its 
acceptance, but its advocacy. But, as a matter of fact, the entire history 
of industry demonstrates clearly beyond question that every effort in the 
past to reduce wages, every reduction of wages made to relieve a like situ- 
ation, has simply accentuated and made the condition worse. You can not 
reduce wages without reducing the consuming power of the people, and 
every time you reduce their consuming power, you make your situation 
worse. It is the largest possible consumption of things produced which 
makes the largest possible prosperity and I may sav this, without further 
attempt at serious argument—I may say this, that the employers of labor 
who make or believe they can make an attempt to force wages down are 
not going to have the easy sailing they had years ago, for the American 
workmen have come to the conclusion that if for any reason—and I shall 
not attempt to assign one tonight—the financial situation is as it is, it is 
due to no fault of theirs; that whoever is to blame, it is in the hands of 
the financiers or the captains of industry and the representatives in Con- 
gress, if you please, if you care to blame them; but I repeat, it is not due 
to any fault of the working people. They have made up their minds that 
they are not going to be the chief sufferers by reason of either an artificially- 
made panic or by the blunders of those who have the affairs of finance and 
industry under their direction. 

I want to say, in connection with another thought, for I think you 
will realize with me that either the presentation or the criticism of a great 
economic principle can not be dealt with at length at a pleasant gathering 
such as this; but I desire to say here, and I gladly say it, that there is no 
one who has a higher admiration of the magnificent gifts and scholarship 
‘ of President Eliot than I have; but no man can know all things, and one 
of the things which I wish to say, in my humble judgment, not either 
as a college professor or college student, but as a workman who has given 
26 years of his life in labor as a wage-earner, asa factory operative, but 
who still has some opportunity of mingling with the world and knowing 
just a few things, and there is one thing upon which I have some pride, I 
hope—not vanity, but pride—and that is that I think I do know something 
about the labor question and something about the labor movement, and 
something about the history of the organization among the working people; 
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the history of their struggles through the ages; the history of modern 
industry; the history of the workers in the past century; the history of 
the workers within the past third of a century—that third of a century 
with which I have been closely associated; and it has been left for this 
evening for me to learn that a union of labor is a ‘‘commercial organiza- 
tion.’’ Commercial in what? 

You can not disassociate labor from a man or woman orachild. The 
labor of a man or a woman or a child is part of the very heart-strings; it is 
part of the human body and soul. The fact of the matter is that we deal 
so much in phrases and commercialism, the dollar-mark, that we can 
scarcely disassociate the fact of commercialism from anything else, even 
though it be human hearts. 

The idea of President Eliot calling an organization of labor a trust. I 
can expect that ordinarily, but not from so gifteda man. A ¢“rustisa 
combination of men or persons to control the product of labor. How can there 
be a trust in a thing that is not yet produced? In the very nature of 
things, the organizations of labor can not be and are not trusts, and can not be 
measured by the same standards as the trusts. I ought to add that I am not 
one who has at any time lent my voice or pen in the denunciation or attacks 
upon the combinations of industry and trusts as such. To me, as a work- 
man or as a union man, a trust is an employer of labor, and it is either 
good or bad or indifferent, as it accords a fair and square deal to the work- 
ing people, and so far as I, as a citizen may be concerned, I have not said 
aught against organized capital. On the contrary, with my fellows, I have 
believed and still believe that the organizations of industry in companies 
and corporations and trusts are in their very nature the order of industrial 
development. 

And now—a word as to the people. I ask you, my friends, to con- 
sider for a moment who are the people? Who are they? Nothing myth- 
ical, I suppose. They are human beings, men and women and children; 
and of what do they consist, so far as their activities in life are concerned? 
You will find employers of labor or those who are employed by the em- 
ployers—take the whole gamut of society—you can say: ‘‘ Well, this gen- 
tleman is a banker.’’ ’ Tis true; but, in fact, is he not an employer? Be 
he an attorney, is he usually not an employer? A man of leisure, is he not 
usually an employer? As a matter of fact, take the whole gamut of human. 
society, and we find that whatever divisions exist in the economic relations, 
to each other they constitute employed and employers. It is, therefore, 
absurd to even imagine that there is in fact a ‘‘people’’ or.a ‘‘public’’ out- 
side the pale of those I have enumerated; regardless of which business 
you may take, aye, even in the professions. 

Now, there is not any onerous condition which can be imposed upon 
the working people of any one trade or calling but what will have its bane- 
ful effect upon all who are employed. You can not improve the condition 
of the working people of any trade or calling without giving an impetus or 
a tendency to the uplift of all the working people. 

That the miners—that Mr. Mitchell—had the prescience to suggest to 
the operators that they might increase the cost of coal 10 cents per ton to 
the consumers, proved true. How, then, or by what logic, however, was: 
the price of coal raised, not 10 cents, but 50 cents, or a dollar or more? 
Did it all go into the pockets of the coal miners? The strike of the coal 
miners did more, not only to uplift the. miners and their families in the 
form of wages and hours and conditions of employment, but it did more 
than all else could have accomplished in half a century of preachments 
without the strike; and I don’t want you for a moment to imagine that I 
am an advocate of strikes. I regard strikes as a necessary evil, and I do 
not believe that necessary evils are blessings; but there comes a time in 
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some industries when, if the working people would refrain from striking, 
then concentrated capital would do all the striking for them in the form of 
reductions in wages and increased hours of labor. 

I want to say a word with regard tochild labor. I agree that insufficient 
progress has been made on that line of work, but I think that it is not amiss 
to suggest the thought that it was the ‘‘commercial’’ organizations of labor 
that started and carried on the work to secure even what we now have upon 
the statute books of our several states that have taken the children out of 
the mines, factories, and workshops, and given them the opportunity to be 
in the homes, the schoolrooms, and the playgrounds. It is the agitation 
work and sacrifice of the much misunderstood and misrepresented labor 
organizations that have carried on that work, that is now knocking at the 
doors of the Congress and demanding a hearing. 

As to'the subject of the greater control and power by the federal gov- 
ernment, for me the matter is still in an academic state and need not be 
treated by me, at least at this gathering. 

I apprehend that perhaps what I have said has not pleased you so well 
as all the other addresses which have been made, but we have heard things 
that have pleased us, and I have tried to say some things which I hope will 
help you to think. 





In another part of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish an 
account of the manner in which that leader of ‘‘strike breakers,’’ the 
notorious Farley, solicitously cares for his hireling horde. It clearly shows 
the character and calibre of the men whom President Eliot eulogized as a 
good type of modern ‘‘heroes.’’ We trust that our friends will not fail to 
read the gruesome narrative. 





In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we took occasion to 
EMPLOYERS’ discuss and commend the resolution adopted by the Nor- 
LIABILITY LAW folk convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
DECISION. which urges upon Congress the enactment of a law pro- 
viding that the courts created by Congress—that is, all courts inferior and 
intermediate—shall be denied the power to declare unconstitutional any law 
passed by Congress, and that the sole authority to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of enacted laws shall be vested in the supreme court of the United 
States, and that unless it shall be the unanimous decision and opinion of 
that court, the law shall stand, unless repealed by a subsequent Congress. 
Events within the past few weeks have further and more fully demonstrated 
the soundness of this position. 

It will be remembered that the last session of the 59th Congress passed 
a law commonly known as the Employers’ Liability Law. It is true this 
law applied exclusively to employes of the railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, but it was the beginning and entering wedge in the establish- 
ment ‘of a right principle. An employe was killed upon one of the rail- 
roads and suit was entered by his heirs for recovery of damages. A federal 
circuit court declared the law unconstitutional. From this decision an 
appeal was taken to the supreme court of the United States. That court, 
after hearing the argument and considering the briefs, declared the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law unconstitutional. 

Though the supreme court sustained this contention of the lower court, 
it is not amiss to call attention to the fact that the supreme court, consisting 
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of nine justices, the majority—that is, five of them—agreed upon the de- 
cision of the unconstitutionality of the law, and four voted and expressed 
their views of its constitutionality, that it was not repugnant to the consti- 
tution of the United States. 

It is additionally interesting to know that of the five justices who 
declared the law unconstitutional, two of them agreed upon one line of 
reasoning and three on another upon which their conclusion was reached. 
The four justices who dissented from the majority opinion and decision, 
rendered three different and dissenting opinions. 

When the highest court of our country, the supreme court of the 
United States, composed of some of the very best jurists in all the country, so 
vitally differ, both in the majority and minority opinions and in the decision, 
is it not time that the people and the Congress of the United States should 
take this serious and important matter under consideration and remedy a 
most deplorable condition ? 

Is a law passed by Congress, approved by the President of the United 
States, in compliance with an enlightened public sentiment, and in response 
to the needs of the people, to be zolens volens declared unconstitutional by 
a court so hopelessly divided as in the case in point, and in many other 
cases, which have come conspicuously to the notice of our people? 

Some newspapers have urged the Supreme Court to merely announce 

its decision in any case without any accompanying opinion or opinions, ex- 
pressing the belief that the accompanying opinions of the minority or dis- 
senting justices tend to lessen respect for the decisions of the court. We 
opine that the supreme court will not depart from a usage established 
since the adoption of the constitution itself; that as Justice Moody in his 
dissenting opinion of the case under discussion said that— 
‘* where the judgment is a judicial condemnation of an act of a co-ordinate 
branch of our government, it is so grave a responsibility that no member 
of the court can escape his own responsibility,or be justified in suppressing 
his own views, if unhappily they have not found expression in those of his 
associates.’’ 

Indeed, it will be found that often, as in this very case, there are di- 
verse opinions among those reaching the majority decision. 

Of course labor is not and will not become disheartened by the decision, 
declaring the Employers’ Liability Law unconstitutional. Already efforts 
have been made to meet and overcome the court’s adverse decision by 
introducing a new bill in Congress. This course will be followed by labor 
in all instances in which the vital interests of the working people of our 
country are concerned. If perchance any other law may be declared un- 
constitutional affecting the rights and interests of the common people, we 
shall still press home upon our fellow-citizens and Congress the need of the 
times and hope to find its expression into enacted law. 

The constitution of the United States was framed before the power of 
steam and electricity was dreamed of; before a steam vessel or railroad or 
telegraph was known; long before the day of the machinery operated by 
steam or electricity was in vogue; long before concentration of industry 
and the introduction of the factory system of labor. All these new condi- 
tions can not be stopped and must not be hampered in their fullest develop- 
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ment and fruition. There are many old conceptions of the law and of the 
common law which must conform to the era, to the Zei/geist. 

The toilers have the right to insist that their lives, their conditions 
and their interests be given further and better consideration, and protec- 
tion by expressed statute law, and that the broadest and most liberal inter- 
pretation be placed upon such laws; that the courts created by Congress 
shall be deprived of their power to declare unconstitutional the laws en- 
acted by their creator, the Congress of the United States, and that the 
United States Supreme Court itself should not declare unconstitutional a law 
enacted by two co-ordinate branches of the government of the United 
States, the Congress and the President, unless there be unanimity of opin- 
ion. Especially are they justified in holding that a law shall not be annuled 
and shall not be held to be repugnant to the constitution of our country 
when the opinions of that highest tribunal are so diverse and hopelessly 
divided. This matter deserves the serious discussion and consideration of 
all our people, whether they be wage-earners or others. 





So ‘* Uncle Joe’’ Cannon had his man Friday take up the cudgels in at- 
SPEAKER tempting a reply to our editorial criticism of his conduct 
CANNON-— contained in the January issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
“LEST WE TIONIST. Perhaps Hon. Joseph G. Cannon imagines that 
FORGET.” we are unaware of the ‘‘frame-up’’ by his satellites by 
which the plate printers’ committee’s credulity was imposed upon and the 
‘* resolutions of thanks’’ tendered him. 

Under the rules of the House, engineered by Speaker Cannon and his 
few congressional beneficiaries, no measure can be brought before the con- 
sideration of the House that he does not, in advance, sanction and approve. 
And thus any measures of real relief for the wage-workers of our country, or 
for that of the common people, have been stifled in committees. 

The committees on Labor in the 58th, 59th and now in the 60th Con- 
gress have been appointed with the one specific purpose of preventing any 
bona fide measure of genuine relief from being reported to the House for 
consideration. The Judiciary Committee of the last three Congresses have 
been appointed with the same intent and purpose. 

What about Mr. Speaker’s Cannon’s punishment of Congressman 
Pearre by refusing to reappoint that gentleman upon the House Judiciary 
Committee, a committee in which he rendered conspicuous and able service 
in the last two Congresses? The punishment was meted ouit by ‘Uncle Joe’’ 
because Mr. Pearre had convictions of his own as to what constituted his 
duty to his fellow-citizens and particularly to his constituents. He had 
the temerity to introduce and stand for labor’s bill limiting the abuse of the 
injunction process and thus defend and safeguard individual liberty and 
equality before the law. 

For a ‘‘genial’’ old gentleman, ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon is the most vindic- 
tive man of power who ever undertook to politically kill a Congressman 
who has convictions and conceptions of his own in regard to right and jus- 
tice which a politician of the Cannon stripe can not be expected to under- 
stand or tolerate. 
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URGENT APPEAL 


FOR FINANCIAL AID IN DEFENSE OF FREE PRESS AND 
FREE SPEECH. 


HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 24, 1908. 
To All Organized Labor, Greeting: 


Justice Gould, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, has 
issued an injunction against the American Federation of Labor and its 
officers, officially and individually. 

The injunction invades the liberty of the press, the liberty of speech. 

It enjoins the American Federation of Labor, or its officers, from print- 
ing, writing, or orally communicating the fact that the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company has assumed an attitude of hostility toward labor, and 
that organized labor has made this fact known, and asks our friends to use 
their influence and purchasing power with a view of bringing about an 
adjustment of all matters in controversy between that company and organ- 
ized labor. The injunction is of the most sweeping character, and it, as 
well as the suit in connection therewith, must of necessity, be contested in 
the courts, though it reach the highest judicial tribunal of our country. 

In another part of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is 
published an editorial under the heading: ‘‘ Free Press, Free Speech, In- 
vaded by Injunction Against A. F. of L.—A Review and Protest.’’ The 
editorial contains a full presentation of labor’s position in regard to this 
injunction. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has re- 
tained the services of Hon. Alton B. Parker, former Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals, of the state of New York, Messrs. Ralston & Siddons, 
and Mr. Spelling as counsel to defend the rights of labor and the more 
general rights of all our people involved in this injunction and suit; the 
rights, as we have said, of the freedom of the press and tlie freedom of speech. 

The Norfolk convention of the American Federation of Labor author- 
ized the levying of an assessment of one cent per member of affiliated or- 
ganizations for this case, and gave the Executive Council power to levy an 
additional assessment, if necessary. One of these assessments has been 
levied, but it is found to be insufficient to meet the exigencies and needs of 
the case. 

We believe that organized labor, its members, and its friends, would 
prefer to make voluntary contributions of financial aid rather than that 
additional assessments be levied. 
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Because of the necessity to defend the fundamental rights of free speech 
and free press of the working people today, and which may involve the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of speech of all cur people in the 
future, we appeal to all unions and union members, and the friends of justice 
to contribute as promptly and as generously as they can, in order that a 
legal defense fund may be at the disposal of the American Federation of 
Labor to defend the rights of labor, and the rights of our people before 


the courts. 


Send all contributions direct to Secretary Frank Morrison, 423-425 G 
street, Washington, D. C., who will return receipt for same. 


Fraternally yours, 


Attest: 


SAMUEL GomPERS, President. 


FRANK MorRRISON, Secrefary. 
JAMES DuncaANn, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAx Morris, fourth Vice-President. 
D. A. Haves, Fifth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. KEEFE, Sixth Vice-President. 
Wma. D. HuBEr, Seventh Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Fighth Vice-President. 
Joun B. LENNON, 7veasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read the above at the meetings of their respective 
organizations and urge prompt action. Labor Press will please copy and aid. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor, 973. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No. I1.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, 
Cal Wyatt, W. C. Hahn, John A. Flett, Jas. 
E. Roach, Wm. J. Boyle, Henry Berghane. 


District No. Il.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi,and 
Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, R. L. Harper, H. 
L. Eichelberger. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, 


Edwin R. Wright, Jacob Tazelaar, Thos. H. 
Flynn, Herman Koss, George Schneider, Em- 
met T. Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Manitoba. 


Organizer, Geo. B. Howley. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Organizers, Henry M.Walker,M. Grant Hamil- 
ton, W. H. Churchwell. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
a gam New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
aho. 


Organizer, R. E. Croskey. 


District No. Vill_—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C.O. Young. Arthur A. Hay, Sid- 
ney H. Gray, Willlam E. Terry. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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ORDER GRANTING INJUNCTION. 


In the official organ of the National Association of Manufacturers, one of the counsel 
for the Buck’s Stove and Range Company declares that punishment for viola- 
tion of the injunction issued by Justice Gould, against the American Federation 
of Labor, applies particularly to those within the territorial limits of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia who violate the terms of the injunction. 


That those who 


violate the terms of the injunction in any other part of the,;country outside of 
the District of Columbia can be punished only when they thereafter come 


within the territorial limits of the District of Columbia. 


Counsel for the 


American Federation of Labor assure us that this construction of the court’s 


order is accurate. 


THE INJUNCTION—BUCK’S STOVE AND RANGE CO. vs. AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


petition of the complainant for an injunc- 

tion pendente lite as prayed in the bill, and 

the defendant’s return to the rule to show 
cause issued upon the said petition, having been 
argued by the solicitors for the respective parties, 
and duly considered, it is, thereupon by the court, 
this 18th day of December, A. D. 1907, ordered 
that the defendants, The American Federation of 
Labor, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, John B. 
Lennon, James Duncan, John Mitchell, James 
O’Connell, Max Morris, Denis A. Hayes, Daniel 
J. Keefe, William D. Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, 
Rodney L. Thixton, Clinton O. Buckingham, 
Herman C. Poppe, Arthur J. Williams, Samuel R. 
Cooper, and Edward L. Hickman, their and each 
of their agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, 
and ary and all persons acting in aid of or in 
conjunction with them or any of them be, and 
they hereby are, restrained and enjoined until the 
final decree in said cause from conspiring, agreeing 
or combining in any manner to restrain, obstruct 


T= cause coming on to be heard upon the 


or destroy the business of the complainant, or to | 


prevent the complainant from carrying on the 
same without interference from them or any of 
them, and from interfering in any manner with 
the sale of the product of the complainant’s fac- 
factory or business by defendants, or by any other 
person, firm or corporation, and from declaring or 
threatening any boycott against the complainant, 
or its business, or the product of its factory, or 
against any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in handling or selling the said product, and from 
abetting, aiding or assisting in any such boycott, 
and from printing, issuing, publishing. or distri- 
buting through the mails, or in any other manner 
any copies or copy of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, or any other printed or written news- 
paper, magazine, circular, letter or other docu- 
ment or instrument whatsoever, which shall 
contain or in any manner refer to the name of 
the complainant, its business or its product in 
the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize,’’ or the ‘‘Unfair’’ list 


of the defendants, or any of them, their agei.ts, 
servants, attorneys, confederates, or other person 
or persons acting in aid of or in conjunction with 
them or which contains any reference to the com- 
plainant, its business or product in connection 
with the term ‘'Unfair’’ or with the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize”’ list, or with any other phrase, word or 
words of similar import, and from publishing or 
otherwise circulating, whether in writing or orally, 
any statement or notice of any kind or character 
whatsoever, calling attention of the complainant’s 
customers, or of dealers or tradesmen, or the 
public, to any boycott against the complainant, 
its business or its product. or that the same are, 
or were, or have been declared to be ‘‘Unfair,’’ or 
that it should not be purchased or dealt in or 
handled by any dealer, tradesman, or other person 
whomsoever, or by the public, or any representa- 
tion or statement of like effect or import, for the 
= of, or tending to, any injury to or inter- 

erence with the complainant’s business, or with 
the free and unrestricted sale of its product, or of 
coercing or inducing any dealer, person, firm, or 
corporation, or the public, not to purchase, use, 
buy, trade in, deal in, or have in possession stoves, 
ranges, heating apparatus, or other product of the 
complainant, and from threatening or intimidating 
any person or persons whomsoever, from buying, 
selling or otherwise dealing in the complainant's 
product, either directly. or through orders, direc- 
tions or suggestions to committees, associations, 
Officers, agents or others. for the performance of 
any such acts or threats as hereinabove specified, 
and from in any manner whatsoever impeding, 
obstructing, interfering. with or restraining the 
complainant’s business, trade or commerce, 
whether in the state of Missouri, or in other states 
and territories of the United States, or elsewhere 
wheresoever, and from soliciting, directing, aid- 
ing, assisting or abetting any person or persons, 
company or corporation to do or cause to be done 
any of the acts or things aforesaid. 

And it is further ordered by the court that 
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this order shall be in full force, obligatory and 
binding upon the said defendants and each of 
them, and their said officers, members, agents, 
servants, attorneys, confederates, and all per- 


sons acting in aid of or in conjunction with 
them, upon the service of a copy thereof upon 
them or their solicitors or solicitor of record in 
this cause; Provided, The complainant shall first 
execute and file in this cause, with a surety or 
sureties to be approved by the court or one of the 
justices thereof, an undertaking to make good to 


the defendants all damage by them suffered or sus- 
tained by reason of wrongfully and inequitably 
suing out this injunction, and stipulating that the 
damages may be ascertained in such manner as 
the justice of this court shall direct, and that. on 
dissolving the injunction, he may give judgment 
thereon against the principal and sureties for said 
damages in the decree itself dissolving the injunc- 
tion. 
(Signed ) ASHLEY M. GOULD, 
Justice. 





APPRECIATION OF UNION LABEL EXHIBIT AT JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION. 


The following letter, to each firm by addressed 
name, was sent to the firms who took part in the 
A. F. of L. exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition, 
Norfolk, Va.: 

SWEET-ORR AND COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: The exhibit of the American Federation of 
Labor atthe Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition was 
favorably commented upon by the press and many letters 
of commendation from visitors and interested friends have 
been received at the office of the American Federation of 
Labor. Both the sociological features of the exhibit, as 
well as that part showing the products of Union Labor bear- 
ing the Union Label have been of inestimable advantage in 
educating the members of organized labor, as well as the 
general public, as to the work and progress of the American 
Federation of Labor and the development, advantage, and 
use of the union label. 

In submitting its report to the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at Norfolk, the Execu- 
tive Council took cognizance of the exhibit, as did also the 
undersigned in his review and report of the year’s work. 

The convention highly commended the efforts of all who 
aided in making the American Federation of Labor Exhibit 
so successful, and in the name of organized labor passed a 
vote of thanks to all employers who took part in the union 
label exhibit. It affords me great pleasure to officially con- 
vey to you, Sweet-Orr and Company, the thanks of the 
American Federation of Labor for your exhibit. 

You are of course aware that the A. F. of L. exhibit was 
awarded a Gold Medal, and, as one of the companies taking 
part in this exhibit, I am sure you will be gratified that 
a award was made, part of the honor being to your 
credit. 

Both officially and personally I want to thank you for 
your co-operation in the American Federation of Labor 
Exhibit, and to express the hope that should a similar ex- 
hibit be made any time in the near future, your company 
will again co-operate with us. 

Very truly yours, SAMUEL GoMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 


Herewith is given the names of the firms to 
which the above letter was sent: 

C.G. Conn Co., Elkhart, Ind., band and orches- 
tra instruments. 

Wilson Saw and Manufacturing Company, Port 
Huron, Mich, saws of every description. 

Armstrong & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Geo. W. 
Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Huiskamp, Bros. 
Shoe Company, Keokuk, Iowa; Wertheimer 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Weber Bros., North 
Brockton, Mass.;H. H. Brown & Co., North Brook- 
field, Mass ; Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, 
Mass.; Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rals- 
ton Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, Mass., men’s 
and women’s boots and shoes. 

Sweet-Orr & Co., New York, N. Y., clothing, 
Overalls, 


Bush & Gertes Piano Co., Chicago, III.. pianos. 

Italian Glove Manufacturing Company, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; Detroit Leather Specialty Company 
Detroit, Mich.; C. D. Osborn Company, Chicago’ 
Ill.; Bradt & Shipman, DeKalb, IIl., kid gloves, 
gauntlets, heavy gloves. 

Toledo Biscuit Company, Toledo, Ohio, crackers, 
cakes, etc. 

Herman H. Heiser Saddlery Company, Denver, 
Colo., saddles. 

L,. Hays Saddlery and Leather Company, har- 
ness and bridles. 

Granville Slate Company, Granville, N. Y.; 
O’Brien Bros., Granville, N. Y.; Edwards Slate 
Company, Granville, N. Y ; The Beecher Slate 
Company, West Pawlett, Vt.; Norton Bros., Gran- 
ville, N. Y.; R. J. Williams Slate Company, Gran- 
ville, N. Y., roofing, slate etc. 

—r Shingle Mill, Everett, Wash., shin- 
gles. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender, New York, N. Y., 
bar fixtures. 

The Gem Clay-Forming Works, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, incandescent mantle appliances, porcelain, 
etc. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., dustless brushes; Richard Cahill, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Dixon & Caffrey, New York, N. Y.; J. H. 
Kappler, New York, N. Y.; O. Neufeld, Union 
Hill, N. J., brushes of every description. 

Ide Bros., Albany, N. Y., collars and cuffs. 

Yale Suspender Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Holmes Silk Company, Stern & Pohly. The 
Brilliant Silk Company, Phoenix Silk Company, 
Samuel J. Aronson, Doherty & Wadsworth, Baker, 
Schofield & Co., Paterson, N. J., silks. 

Chas. Wallerstedt Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., leather novelties; Kohn Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., clothing; Kling Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., coats, fancy vests, etc. 

Co-operative Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., spectacles and eye-glasses 

Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Va., tobaccos. 

W. F. McLaughlin & Co., Chicago, Ill., roasted 
coffee. (In this case the goods were purchased by 
Mr. Morris. ) . 

Thos. F. Morgan, Paterson, N. J., woven silk 
novelties. 

Egg-O-See Cereal Company, Chicago, IIl., ce- 
reals. 

The Ware-Kramer Tobacco Company, Norfolk, 
Va., white roll cigarettes. 
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Farley Breaks up Strike-Breakers’ Camp at 
Point of Revolvers. 


Men Show Fight, But Are Driven On Board Trains Bound for 
New York City. 


Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, by ‘Big 

Jim” Fa-ley to crush the threatened strike 

on the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, was suddenly and mysteriously broken up 
tonight, under orders of Farley himself, and amid 
scenes of riot and bludgeoning. 

According tothe best evidence so far forthcom- 
ing, the reason for the unexpected abandonment 
of the camp lies in the street-car company’s 
knowledge that the frightful conditions of the 
place were about to be exposed. But late at night 
the company gave out the statement that ‘‘the 
camp was broken up because it was decided that 
the men were no longer necessary.”’ 

Farley broke his camp of strike-breakers to the 
accompaniment of such brutal violence as has 
seldom been known. Three of the wounded are 
now in the Jewish hospital. The men recruited 
from the slums of half a hundred cities, many of 
them with police records,and as many more 
wanted by the police, preferred to fight rather 
than return to the metropolis. 

But at 5o’clock a special train from Reading, 
armed by Farley’s picked men, drew into the 
famous summer resort that had been converted by 
the railroad intoa guarded camp. Farley’s picked 
men singled out 150 of the ‘‘campers,’’ paid them 
off with $27 each, and then ordered them to board 
the train. 

They refused to go. At first they pleaded, de- 
claring that returning to New York meant prison 
for some of them, and offered no hope to the 
others who had planned to make their way south 
for the winter. 

Revolvers Cow the Men. 

But the agents of Farley brought out blackjacks 
and the men were literally clubbed aboard the 
waiting train. Those who resisted were badly 
beaten. The rest tumbled in terror-stricken, when 
threatened with the revolvers of Farley’s men. 

When the train had been loaded, it started at 
once for New York. Two hours later a second 
special pulled into the park and a second batch 
was tumbled aboard. By 11 o’clock tonight only 
150 of the original 750 strike-breakers remained 
in camp and a last special was on the way to cart 
them to New York. 

Meanwhile, however, more than a hundred of 
the strike-breakers had deserted. Fifty had slunk 
away from the filthy camp before Farley’s order 
reached it. Even the $3 a day which Farley had 
agreed to pay them could not induce the ill-fed, 
ragged men to stand longer the horrors of the 
camp. The other 50 broke for freedom as 
soon as they learned that all were to be sent back 


T camp of 750 strike-breakers installed at 


to New York. Farley’s agents, with guns, 
guarded the park to keep deserters from escaping, 
but they were powerless. Only the show of armed 
force could terrorize the remaining hundreds. 

Meanwhile in the city the authorities finally 
have taken action against the railroad company. 
Heretofore the mayor, his rapid transit board and 
all the rest of the administration have sided against 
the employes. But tonight Mayor John E. Rey- 
burn issued a manifesto to the rapid transit board. 
He ordered the board to reinstate all union men 
who have been dismissed by the rapid transit com- 
pany because of their affiliations with the unions. 
Heretofore the rapid transit board, of which the 
mayor is head, has steadfastly denied that any 
union man had been thrown out because of his 
affiliations. 

Case Carried to Governor. 

During the day the labor leaders carried their 
case before the governor of the state. President 
Mahcen, of the Amalgamated Street and Electrical 
Railroad Employes’ Association, made a written 
demand upon the governor for arbitration. De- 
claring that the unions had been deliberately 
turned down, and that their representatives or in- 
dividual members had received not even legal con- 
sideration at the hands of the rapid transit 
company, he asked the state’s executive immedi- 
ately to appoin' a court of arbitration asthe only 
remaining method of averting a crisis. No reply 
has yet been received. 

Rezin Orr, vice-president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, with other of the union officials, declared 
today that he had positive information that many 
of the men at Willow Grove Park were ex convicts, 
former thieves and thugs, and that the entire com- 
munity was menaced by their presence. This he 
attributed to the fact that the men were deserting 
the camp in large numbers. 

Warning Sent to Mayor. 

In support of the statements made by these 
union men, Frank Feeney, president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Philadelphia, embodied in a 
letter to Mayor John E. Reyburn a warning against 
the Farley men. 

A reporter made an investigation of the camp of 
strike-breakers at Willow Grove and found condi- 
tions of the darkest viciousness and thuggery. 
Also statements were obtained from men who were 
led into the Farley service through need of work, 
but who deserted when they discovered the class 
of their associates upon whom Farley placed the 
most dependence. : 

Surrounding the park, with its beautifully laid 
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out grounds and picturesque structures, were 
armed guards recruited from the underworld of 
the larger cities of the United States. The men, 
as a rule, were low-browed, heavy-jawed, scowling 
apologies for manhood, who looked as though 
they had just stepped from the penitentiary, or 
would soon re-enter some such place. 

These are Farley's picked men, who are said to 
receive a good round sum and the best of treat- 
ment from him, and upon whom he relies to pre- 
vent the poor wretches huddled in the Casino and 
other structures from making their escape. 


Guard Line Around Park. 


A detour of the park, which covers about twenty 
acres, revealed the fact that a guard line had been 
drawn closely about the buildings. 

The pickets are kept well supplied with food and 
drink. They are allowed freedom, too, for they 
are men that Farley trusts as much as such men 
can be trusted. They are permitted when off duty 
to go to Philadelphia. 

But in pitiful contrast is the condition of the less 
fortunate strike-breakers—men who were lured by 
the promise of work—picked from New York’s 
standing army of unemployed, by men who held out 
good food and money to them, only tosnatch both 
away when they reached Willow Grove. Some, it 
is said, were drugged or made so intoxicated that 
their first realization of what had happened to 
them was when they awoke prisoners at Willow 
Grove. 

One of these men who managed to escape today 
and get back to his home in New York was B. F. 
Lindig, of No. 112 Lawrence street, Brooklyn. 
Another is Thomas L. Matthews, of Boston. Both 
were bitter on account of their treatment at Far- 
ley’s hands, and told corroborated stories of con- 
ditions that exist at Willow Grove Park. Matthews 
embodied his statement in an affidavit, which is 
as follows: 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Thomas L. Matthews, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 

I was born in Charlestown, Boston, Mass., and 
am 29 years of age. I now reside in the city of 
Chelsea, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and my 
address is 39 Winnisimmet street. My occupa- 
tion is that of a bartender. I was last em- 
ployed by John Keenan, of No. 16 Howard 
street, Boston, Mass. I left the employ of 
Keenan on December 9, 1907, and came to New 
York on the 18th day of December, 1907, for the 
purpose of looking for employment. I stopped 
at the Mills Hotel, on Seventh avenue. On De- 
cember 20, 1907, I left the Mills Hotel about six 
o'clock in the morning intending to go to Shan- 
ley's Restaurant, on Broadway, near 42d street, to 
obtain a position there as bartender. 

On my way I dropped into a saloon on Seventh 
avenue, near 36th street. There I engaged in con- 
versation with the bartender. I had my grip, 
containing some bartender’s aprons. and shirts 
and other personal apparrel. While talking with 
the bartender a young man, tall and spare, with a 
small black mustache, came in and greeted me in 
a friendly manner and tapped me on the shoulder 
and said: ‘‘Are you looking for a job?’’ I said 
that I was. He said: ‘I have got a good job for 
you just around the corner.’’ I asked him what 
kind of work, and he said: ‘“‘On the cars at $3 a 
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day.” I went with him toa hall on 36th sticet, 
near Seventh avenue, followed him up two flights 
of stairs into a rom filled with men, some of 
them asleep, others intoxicated and singing. I 
was taken over to a desk where sat a man by the 
name of Burr; also known as ‘‘Fitts’’ and ‘‘Good- 
man.’’ He was said to be the foreman. He took 
my name and address. 


Told to Wait Awhile. - 


I was then told to sit down and wait awhile. 
Nothing was said to me about a strike, or that I 
was to be a strike-breaker. I thought I was to 
work on the cars in New York city. Farley’s 
name never was mentioned. None of the men I 
talked with in the hall said that they were to be 
shipped to Philadelphia for the 7 of break- 
ing the threatened strike on the Traction Com- 
pany’s lines. I was handed a half pint of whiskey, 
and I noticed that about every other man in the 
room had a flask with a similar label. This was 
the last I knew of anything until I woke up on the 
train going through Trenton, N.J. I asked the 
conductor where we were going, and he said: 
“To Willow Grove,’’ which is a pleasure park 
outside of Philadelphia, owned by the Philadel- 
phia Traction Company. The train did not go 
through Philadelphia, but stopped at Willow 
Grove. There were about five hundred and 
thirty men aboard, 100 of whom I learned were 
regularly employed by Farley permanently as 
strike-breakers. The other 430 had been picked 
up in New York, the same as myself. These 430 
were called ‘‘suckers,"’ to distinguish them from 
the Farley men. 

We were taken to a summer pavilion which had 
been boarded up, and we were assigned to bunks’ 
This was on December 20, 1907. It was then 
about 5.30 in the afternoon. The bunks were in 
tiers of three, with a little table and pail for each 
tier. We were given a supper consisting of bread 
and butter and coffee. I {found that the place was 
under guard and that it was impossible to get out. 
Guards were also stationed at all of the gates of 
the park armed with a pistol and aclub. I found 
out that the man who accosted me at the saloon 
in New York with the promise of work was known 
as ‘‘Cohoes Red,’’ said to be a safe blower who 
had put in four years at Sing Sing. 


Quarters Unclean. 


The bunks of the “suckers” were loathsomely 
filthy, having been brought there from an old 
Salvation Army lodging house. They had on them 
an old mattress, with a blanket for covering. 

At ape it was practically a fight, each man 
fighting for his dole of food. It soon developed 
that there was a gang among us known as the 
‘Elmira gang,’’ who nented of having gradu- 
ated from the Elmira reformatory. They con- 
sisted of pickpockets, burglars and strong-arm 
men. They had bunks by themselves. During 
the night they stole clothing and baggage from 
the others. They also took one fellow’s money 
and his watch. 

At one time when I was outside our quarters, I 
came near enough to the camp of Farley’s regu- 
lars to learn that several of Farley’s lieutenants 
were boasting of old crimes and of having done 
time in Various prisons.—N.Y. American, Dec. 29, 
1907. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month, 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


Wm. /. Murrav.—Trade conditions are gradu- 
ally improving. We have nothing new to report 
at this time as to hours or wages. A new union 
was organized during the month at London, Can- 
ada. 

Brushmakers. 


J. M. McElroy.—We \ook for trade conditions 
to improve as spring approaches. _We are work- 
ing to thoroughly organize our trade and hope to 
create a strong demand for our union label, which 
we are advertising. We will appreciate any assis- 
tance extended us by A. F. of L. organizers. 


Chainmakers. 


Curtin C. Miller.—Industrial conditions have 
been much depressed, but are brightening some- 
what. No strikes or other troubles to report. 


Elevator Constructors, 

Wm. Young.—lIndustrial conditions fair, al- 
though employment in some shops is a little slack. 
We chartered a new union in Dallas, Tex., during 
the month. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Thos. Eastwood.—All our members have been 
steadily employed. Local unions report that shop 
conditions are much better than formerly. No 
strikes or other troubles to report. 


Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Our total membership now ap- 
proximates about forty thousand. New unions have 
been formed in Wallace, Idaho; El Paso, Texas, and 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. We are morethan holding our own. 

Post Office Clerks. 

Geo. F. Pfeiffer.—Our membership is increas- 
ing. We organized new unions recently in Omaha, 
Nebr., and Athens, Ga. 

Plumbers. 

Thos. Dooley.—We have recently formed new 
unions in Waterloo, Iowa; Belleville, Onatrio; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Kalispell, Mont.; Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo.; Ardmore, Okla. 

Stove Mounters. 

LD. W. Ottinger.—We are determined to main- 
tain the conditions we have secured. The manu- 
facturers are trying to force the men back into 
longer hours and less wages. The annual winter 
shut-down is now in force. No strikes or troubles to 
report. We pay death benefits and expended $200 


recently. 
. Tile Layers. 

Jas. P. Reynolds.—Our trade has enjoyed only 
fair employment recently. Through the efforts of 
A. F. of L. organizers we have reorganized our 
union in Rochester, N. Y. A new union was char- 
tered in Des Moines, Iowa. We have strike peni- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo. The object is increased 
wages. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. Moseley: : 

The non-unionists are suffering reduction in 
wages, but are unable to resist as they are com- 
pelled to do as the bosses dictate. Garment workers 
secured the eight hour day without trouble. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. Very 
little employment at this season. 


ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—]. P. Gowing: : 

We are working hard to get the unorganized 
workers in line, and hope to secure many affilia- 
tionsof unions with the state federation of labor 
andthe A. F. of L. The state federation conven- 
tion which recently adjourned, strongly endorsed 
the A. F. of L. antiinjunction bill and urged 
members of Congress to place themselves on rec- 
ord as to their attitude toward this measure. The 
check system has been experimented by some 
employers, but the workers want money and usu- 
ally get it. Weinsist on payment in cash for all 
work. The state federation of labor will investi- 
gate the records of all public officials and candi- 
dates and will not support a man whose record 
shows him opposed to the needs of the working- 
man. Farmers and miners are working hard in 
our cause and demand the unions labels when pur- 
chasing. Three new unions are under way. 

Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

All unions in good shape, but employment in 
the different branches of trade is scarce as this is 
our dull season. Union men have practically all 
the work that is being done. Prospects are bright 
for steady employment in the spring. Planing-mill 
men secured eight hour day. Clerks are organiz- 
ing. The women’s label league is promoting the 
union labels. 

Little Rock.—L. H. Moore: 

Employment fairly steady. As a rule organized 
workers fare much better than the unorganized. 
Increased interest is taken in trade union affairs. 
State federation of labor is paying especial atten- 
tion to union label work. Carpenters of Ft. Smith 
and Pine Bluff, painters of Pine Bluff, and three 
unions of mine workers have affiliated with the 
State federation of labor during the past month, 

Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Condition of organized labor far in advance of 
the unorganized as regards working conditions. 
Mines are slack at this time. Other trades fairly 
well employed. After a long stuggle we have at 
last succeeded in unionizing a mining company 
which runs three mines. Increasing interest is 
taken in the union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Chico.—F. 1. Martinette: 

All labor organizations in pretty good, shape. 
Building trades have prospered during the year. 
All organized trades secure better hours and wages 
than the unorganized. A federal union has been 
organized in this vicinity. 


Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

Organized labor has the best of it as regards 
working conditions. The unorganized workers 
are being robbed of what little they possess by the 
employment sharks. Organized labor unions 
maintain a free labor bureau. Machinists have 
secured increase of three cents an hour without 
strike. A federal union has been organized. Union 
men maintain their wage scales, while on every 
hand the unorganized workers are being reduced 
in wages, and are working short time. Tailors 
have gained one shop since last report, they are 
struggling manfully and expect to win. Barbers 
of Pasadena are organizing. We expect to 
move into our new labor temple during the 
month. A strong agitation is kept up in the in- 
terest of the union labels. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—Frank J. Pulver: 

Few men out of employment and none have been 
reduced in wages. This applies to organized labor. 
Among the unorganized there are many idle, and 
wages have been reduced. Prospects are bright 
for union men, particularly the building trades. 
We expect to organize several new unions during 
the winter. The prospect of the A. F. of L. con- 
vention here next fall has given a new impetus to 
trades union movement. 


CONNECTICUT. 

FHlartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

The best of conditions are enjoyed by organized 
labor when compared with the unorganized work- 
ers. Two new shops are in process of construction 
and both will employ organized labor. We are 
building up and improving our organizations. Gar- 
ment workers and clerks are organizing. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—Wm. G. Coates: 

All mechanics are organized with the exception 
of printers, of whom there are not a sufficient num- 
ber. Clerks are organizing. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

General condition of organized labor is good. 
No strikes to report. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Unorganized workers are in very bad condition 
and can not hope for better until they get together, 
and stand as one in the union. Cotton mills now 
have 10 hour day without reduction in wages. 
Very good work is done for the union labels. The 
state prohibition bill went into effect January 1. 

Brunswick.—W. C. Caraway: 

Employment has been steady in building trades 
and union men have been well employed. Condi- 
tions as regards wages and hours are good for 
organized trades and this is due to their own 
efforts. We urge the patronage of all union labels. 
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_ ILLINOIS. 

Aurora.— . R. Davis: 

Organized labor in good shape; building trades 
have the eight hour day and good pay. We have 
had no strikes recently. We have increased wages 
and bettered conditions through friendly confer- 
ences with employers. Bartenders, horseshoers, 
and barbers have organized. Stationary firemen 
and others are about to organize. Aurora is at 
this time the busiest city in the Fox River Valley. 
We have an organizer from Chicago assisting in 
the work of organization. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Organized labor in good shape, although em- 
ployment is slack during the winter. Union men 
are preferred by employers over the unorganized 
workers. We have nothing new to report at this 
time. 

Chicago.—W. W. McGary: 

Industrial conditions are as good as can be ex- 

cted at this time. Conditions are decidedly in 

avor of the organized workers. Bartenders re- 
cently organized. We are agitating the union 
labels. 

Kewanee.—E. A. Whitney: 

Organized trades in good shape, but a great 
many of the unorganized workers have been laid 
off. Street-car men, blacksmiths, helpers, and 
horseshoers have organized during the month. 

La Salle.—Geo. A. Hunter: 

All classes of organized labor working steadily, 
with the possible exception of teamsters who are 
in a semi-organized condition. Street-car men are 
now practically organized. Organized labor in 
good shape. 

Mattoon.—Clarence Krieg: 

Conditions here are fairly satisfactory. Will try 
to organize street-car men who are'badly in need of 
organization. 

Ottawa.—Geo. J. Martin: 

Union men fairly well employed. Organized 
labor has everything pretty well in hand and con- 
ditions are fair. Horseshoers have organized. 
Bakers are likely to organize. We do all we can 
to promote the union labels. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Employment is rather slack at this time. 
Union men work shorter hours and receive 
higher wages than the unorganized workers. Have 
two new unions under way. Nearly ail union men 
patronize the union labels. 

Pontiac.—Joe Murphy: 

Union men are generally shown the preference 
byemployers. Organized labor, owing to associ- 
ated effort, is in much better shape than the unor- 
ganized. Employment was steady until the close 
of the building season. Wages remain fair. Car- 
penters get from 35 to 37% cents an hour, masons 
get 55 cents, cement workers 60 cents an hour, 
and masons’ tenders $2.50 with nine hour day. A 
building trades council is under way. 

Quincy.—H. W. Vorndam: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. 
Teamsters have organized with about one hundred 
members, and we expect the membership to swell 
to 300, thus making it one of the largest unions in 
the city by the end of the winter. We publish 
weekly a list of the union labeled articles for sale 
in this city. 


Rock ford.—J. H. Hammond: 

Employment is unsteady at this time of the year, 
Am working to get the unorganized in line and 
have two new unions under way. We are pushing 
the union labels to the front. 

Rock Island.—]. T. Sheehan: 

The unions are strong and in good shape. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady, but there are a great 
many unorganized workers out of work. The non- 
unionists also are being reduced in wages, Freight 
handlers and bridge and structural iron workers 
have organized. Bartenders are about to form 
union. A tri-city labor paper is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized labor in fair condition. There is but 
little unorganized labor in this section. At this 
time of the year employment is unsteady. Coal 
mines are not working steadily and common labor 
is scarce. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Condition of organized labor here is excellent. 
Employment is steady owing to the improvement 
in the financial condition in this vicinity. There 
have been uo changes in the hours or working 
conditions of organized labor nor demands for an 
increase in wages. The central body is growing 
more important and has been recognized by the 
Business Men’s Association and other important 
bodies of this city. We are glad to report that 
there is no citizen’s alliance in Springfield and 
that harmony prevails throughout the ranks of 
the employer and employe. The Springfield Fed- 
eration of Labor was fortunate in having for our 
honored guest Bro. John Hodge, fraternal dele- 
gate to the A. F. of L. convention. A mass meet- 
ing was held at the state armory at which time 
Brother Hodge delivered a splendid address. The 
audience numbered fully 2,000 people, and was 
composed of not only trade unionists but ministers 
and business men as well. Immediately after the 
mass meeting a banquet was served at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel in honor of our guest, which was 
an exceptionally enjoyable affair. The trade union- 
ists of Springfield presented him with a valuable 
cane as a souvenir of his visit to the home of 
the late Abraham Lincoln. Union labels are being 
pushed very vigorously and our local merchants ap- 
preciate the fact that union labor of Springfield 
stand up to their principles by demanding the 
label, the result of which is that all our local 
stores are carrying an immense line of union label 
goods. Noinjunctions issued recently. All the 
coal mines surrounding Springfield are work- 
ing full time and the mine workers are giving 
faithful service to the operators to prevent any 
coal famine which, as a general rule, occurs annu- 
ally during the months of January and February. 


Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor well employed and in good 
shape. We have no troubles or strikes to report. 
A trades and labor assembly is being formed. The 
union labels are well patronized and advertised. 


Tamaroa.—W . H. Johnston: 

Considering the season of the year conditions 
are fair. Teamsters are well organized and are 
active. Miners have been steadily employed. Mine 
workers, carpenters, teamsters, and painters are 
about to form unions. 
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INDIANA. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

The new year finds organized labor in better 
condition than in many years. During the past 

ear we have added a number of new unions and 
all unions show increased membership. Wages 
have been advanced in several trades and condi- 
ditions have been generally improved all along the 
line. The gospel of unionism is steadily spread- 
ing. The unions of this city and vicinity are com- 
bining their efforts for the coming political 
campaign. Employment is not steady during the 
winter, but we expect our members will all be 
actively employed. Railway trackmen were or- 
ganized recently. Teamsters, federal union, 
waitresses, and milliners are about to form unions. 
The women’s label league is selling union made 
collars, cuffs, and gloves, and advertising the 
union labels. 

South Bend.—]J. W. Peters: 

Organized labor is holding its own. The unions 
are about to start a campaign among the unor- 
ganized and have every prospect of success. 
Horseshoers and retail clerks have reorganized. 
All union men are working for the union labels. 

Vincennes.—J. O. Loten: 

Considering the season of the year, conditions 
are fair, but the unorganized workers are at a 
standstill, while the union men are making steady 
progress. 

IOWA. 

Dubuque —Simon Miller: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity, al- 
though the unorganized workers are in bad shape. 
Millmen are still on strike looking forward to 
settlement. A temporary injunction, applied for 
by the mill owners, was denied by Judge Bonson. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhife: 

Organized labor in fine shape, with plenty of 
work. There has been no cut in wages in the or- 
ganized trades, while the unorganized workers 
have suffered reduction ranging from 25 to 50 
cents per day. Conditions are steadily improving 
through the efforts of organized labor. We ask 
no increase this year, but expect to do missionary 
work among the workers and increase the number 
of unions. City government by commission was 
carried by slight majority and we expect our share 
of representation in the election of commissioners 
which takes place next March. Every union man 
demands the union labels. 


Villisca.—Adolph G. Heer: 

As yet this section is practically unorganized. 
While we have a number of union men we have no 
locals of their respective trades. However, we 
hope before long to have things started up and 
some active work in hand toward the betterment of 
conditions. Have one new'union under way. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Despite the tendency of employers to cut wages, 
the union men have kept up the union standard 
scale of wages. The central labor union of this 
city is active in all things pertaining tothe welfare 
of the trade union movement. We keep up steady 
agitation for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Wichita.—Henry M. Walker and J. E. Palmer: 
Organized labor has been pretty well employed 


.steady at this season. 


and no reduction in wages. Condition of unorgan- 
ized labor very unsatisfactory, a great many being 
laid off, and in other cases wage reductions are 
enforced. The organized workers secure good 
wages, short hours, and steady employment, while 
the non-unionists represent long hours, low wages, 
and uncertainty of work. Have no strikes to re- 
port. A central body at Caney is being formed. 
Mass meetings are held throughout the state in 
the interest of labor. Egg inspectors, cement 
workers, and stationary engineers are likely to 
organize. 
LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Organized conditions much superior to the un- 
organized. This is due to the concentration and 
force of associated effort. Organized labor in good 
shape and has much influence in this vicinity. 
Domestic helpers, freight handlers, and oil cake 
packers have formed unions. 


MAINE. 
Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 
Organized labor in good shape, but employment 
is unsteady at this time of the year. Good work 
is done to promote the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Conditions are fair and most trades well em- 
ployed. Bridge tenders secured increase of $100 
ayear. The 48 hour law is enforced on state and 
municipal work. 


Fall River.—John Golden: 

Generally speaking the condition of organized 
labor is good. Fall River textile workers have re- 
newed their working agreement with the manu- 
facturers for another six months. Good work is 
done by the union label league for the union labels. 
Textile workers, city employes, and butchers have 
organized. Have two new unions of textile work- 
ers under way. 


Holyoke.—Edward §S. Allen: 

Conditions improving for organized workers. 
The unorganized men depend upon the union 
wage scale and conditions as the standard by 
which their own rate is based. There is growing 
demand for union-labeled goods. City employes 
are forming union. 

Lawrence.—Robt. S. Maloney: 

Pavers have organized. Employment is not 
Union men enjoy good 
conditions. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Industrial conditions are fair. About ninety per 
cent of the building trades are organized. Nearly 
all trades are fairly well represented in the unions. 
The unorganized workers are in bad shape, and it 
seems difficult for them to see the remedy. Press 
printers have applied for charter and will organize. 


Taunion.—Edward H. Farrell: 

Our organizing, legislative, and the label com- 
mittees have been very active during the month. 
The organizing committee is working hard to get 
the unorganized workers in line. The label com- 
mittee is agitating the union labels and calling for 
retail clerks in the stores, while the legislative 
committee is urging measures which will benefit 
the people. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor.—J. V. Quirk: 

In spite of the industrial conditions at this time 
of the year, the unions are holding their own. 
Nearly all industries are organized. Few unorgan- 
ized workmen here. We secure fair results from 
our work in the interests of the union labels. 

Jonia.—H. R. Elliott: 

Union men enjoy good conditions and are 
steadily employed. The unions have held mass 
meetings addressed by well-known labor men and 
the results are gratifying. There is greater demand 
for the union labels than formerly. 


MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd.—John M. Taylor: 

Generally speaking, conditions are very good. 
Boilermakers after strike compromised at 41% 
cents an hour and nine hour day. They formerly 
worked 10 hours at 38 cents an hour. Trades and 
labor assembly has a committee to visit all unions 
in the interest of the union labels. Freight handlers 
of Staples have formed union. Teamsters and 
metal trades council are organizing. 


Duluth._—Edward Lowe: 

Industrial conditions fair. Until a short time 
ago, when the building trades were locked out, 
employment was steady. Building trades expect 
to win. Other trades in good shape. Working 
condition of the union men are 50 per cent better 
than those of the unorganized workers. This has 
been secured without strike. Mailing clerks 
organized during the month. Shoe workers are 
about to organize. 

Winona.—Phil. J. Warren: 

During the past year the trades unions have 
prospered and union men have secured better 
conditions and good wages. We look forward 
to plenty of work in the spring. Blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, and machinists on railroad service 
have advanced wages 10 per cent during the year. 
The organized workers are the only ones who 
seem to get recognition in this vicinity. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Considerable interest is taken in the local labor 
movement. Musicians, printers, and building 
trades report increased membership. Joplin isa 
good field for organization and educational work 
in many branches of industry. A weekly labor 
paper is about to be established to bring the 
organized workers in closer touch with each other. 
International officers of different unions will be 
urged to use the columns of the new labor paper 
in arousing the interest of the different trades 
throughout the southwestern part of Missouri. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Organized trades in good shape, and enjoying 
steady employment. The unorganized workers 
have little work at this time. Machinists helpers 
have organized a union. Have three new unions 
under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Berlin.—P. J. Smyth: 

The shortage of wood causes curtailment of the 
paper mill output, but conditions are improving in 
this respect. Organized labor in good shape. The 
unions are holding theirown. Cigarmakers and 


tobacco workers are particularly active in the 
work for the union labels. 

Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

The efforts of organized trades prevented the 
wholesale discharge of men in the railroad repair 
shops, and instead the employers arranged for a 
slight reduction in working hours, thereby using 
all the force alike, while the unorganized were laid 
off discriminately. This applies equally to all 
other branches of industry, where we find the 
union men working, while the non-unionists are 
discharged. Jewelry workers and a central body 
at Milford are under way. 

Lebanon.—Jerry J. Hurley: 

Weare now working 58 hours the year around, 
but some shops are running on the eight hour 
basis. The union men are preparing to take active 
interest in affairs at the next town meeting. 

Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Organized workers in good shape; in some lines 
employment is slack, other trades fairly well em- 
ployed. The wages of the unorganized shoe work- 
ers are kept up to some standard through the 
efforts of the boot and shoe workers’ union. Philip 
Byrne of that union is doing good work in this 
city in the interest of his craft. Cigarmakers are 
very industrious as regards label work. City of 
Concord voted semi-monthly payment of wages to 
city employes. Considerable educational work is 
done by the union men of this city. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Organized labor has the best of it as regards con- 
ditions, for the union men are recognized as the 
highest class of workmen. Employment is slack 
at this time of the year. 

Red Bank.—John H. Dey: 

Industrial conditions in this city are normal. 
Employment fairly steady. Have nothing new to 
report at this time. 


NEW YORK. 


Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Employment has slackened for the winter 
months, and there is not much prospects of new 
work before spring. Working conditions of organ- 
ized men are much better than the unorganized. 
Good work is done for the union labels. Hodcar- 
riers, with a membership of 75, have affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Trade unions in this city are in good shape, 
and gradually securing better hours and higher 
wages for the members. We hope by next 
spring to get the unorganized workers in the 
fold, but in the winter season, with slack employ- 
ment, it is difficult to organize them. Lace weav- 
ers won their strike after being out six months, 
and started to work the first of the year. A federal 
union is being organized. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized working conditions satisfactory, but 
the unorganized trades have poor shop conditions. 
Union men fare well in regard to steady employ: 
ment but the unorganized are working short time. 
Quite a bit of label agitation is carried on. Have 
a new union under way. 
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Ogdensburg.—W. H. Lymburn: 

All trades have been steadily employed. The 
union men naturally enjoy superior conditions to 
what the unorganized workers are compelled to 
accept from employers. Wages have increased 10 
to 15 per cent in the past year without strike. 
The union men are realizing their strength and 
will assert themselves. We advertise the union 
labels and get good results. Plumbers and steam 
fitters have formed union. 

Svracuse.-Robt. Kinney: 

Union men are enjoying the fruit of their asso- 
ciated labor in the shape of fair wages and a fair 
workday, while the unorganized trades still have 
to work long hours for inadequate wages. Metal 
and building trades are slack at this time. All 
possible is done by union men to have the eight 
hour law enforced. A case recently violated is 
now in court, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—Albert Bastis: 

Union men enjoy eight and nine hour workday 
at good wages. This pertains to all organized 
trades. Pressmen and bookbinders secured re- 
duction of one hour a day without strike. This 
makes their workday eight hours. All unions 
have from 80 to 100 per cent of their craft in their 
ranks. Plumbers have an ordinance before the 
city council. Machinists, teamsters, and barbers 
have organized. 

Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

Nearly all organized trades have steady employ- 
ment and are in fairshape. Barbers have organ- 
ized. Bartenders, stage employes, clerks, and 
teamsters are likely to organize in the near future. 


OHIO. 

Akron.—J. P. MacDonough: 

In all branches of industry employment has 
been fairly plentiful. We have had no recent im- 
provements in wages or hours with the exception 
of the printing trades. Newspapers are now on 
the eight hour basis. Two job offices also have 
conceded the eight hour day. Printers have been 
on strike for some time in two offices and have 
been joined by the lithographers, bookbinders, and 
allied trades. They will make a firm stand for 
their principles. The organized trades are holding 
theirown. The unorganized trades are composed 
mainly of foreigners, many of whom are leaving 
for their old homes. Central labor union has 
drafted several labor measures to be put before the 
legislature during this session. Have prospects of 
a strong federal union in this city. 

Ashiabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

Great activity is noticed in the labor circles of 
this city. Wage scales have been readjusted for 
the coming year. A number «f trades have work- 
ing agreements which do not expire until spring. 
Asa general rule organized labor gets the prefer- 
ence with employers Considering the season of 
the year employment has been steady. Our repre- 
Sentative and senator were present at an open 
meeting and placed themselves on record for 
favorable labor legislation. The demand for the 
union labels is becoming more general. 

Barnhill.—Fred. Helle: 

Union labor commands the res 


ct of employers 
and secures higher wages an 


better working 
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hours than the unorganized trades. Union men 
are holding their own. Employment at this time 
is unsteady. 

Conneaut.—E. H. Martin: - 

All building trades are organized with the ex- 
ception of tinners, electrical workers, and cement 
workers. Building trades have been fairly well 
employed. Carpenters and painters increased 
wages last spring. Union men receive higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. The nine 
hour day prevails in all classes of labor. A label 
league is being organized. Clerks also are forming 
union. . 


Fremont.—H. A. Smith: 

Organized trades are holding their own unusu- 
ally well. Work is not plentiful during the winter 
months. Unorganized conditions, of course, can 
not compare with the organized. Electrical work- 
ers are about to organize. 


Fostoria.—Chas. E. Scharf: 

Conditions are satisfactory and most trades have 
been enjoying steady employment. We are doing 
good work for the union labels. 


Spring field._-C. W. Rich: 

After strike in one shop the printing pressmen 
secured eight hour day. The legislative committee 
is taking up matters of interest tothe workers and 
will push legislation for their relief. 


Tiffin.—S. D, Burford: 

Our aim at this time is to maintain the standard 
rate of wages. for the workers. There. is general 
agitation for the union label, and, as result, the 
demand for union-made goods is increasing. 


Toledo.—Thomas Rumsey: 

At this time of the year we do not count on 
steady employment. Metal polishers successfully 
resisted a 10 per cent reduction in wages in one 
shop. Wages are being maintained all along the 
line with the union men. Weare always working 
for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City.—J. Harvey Lynch: 

Prospects are bright for the workers in this sec- 
tion. There is a great deal of public work about 
to be commenced throughout the counties and 
state generally. Fully two-thirds of all organiza- 
tions are steadily employed. Wages are being 
maintained and the union men work the eight 
hour day. No strikes toreport. In conditions, 
wages, and hours the union men are much better 
off than the unorganized. A federal union and 
steam engineers are about to organize. The farm- 
ers’ union of this state, which is one of the best in 
the southwest, has invariably stood by the trade 
unions in their requests, economically and _ politi- 
cally. with splendid results. We have 24 articles 
in our state constitution which specially protects 
labor’s interests, and the general public, in a gen- 
eral way, notably a splendid fellow-servants’ mea- 
sure, an eight hour law, therestriction of the injunc- 
tion, and punishments, etc. We have in the lower 
house a safe majority on all questions of union men, 
either farmers or laborers, three state officers, and a 
large following in the senate, with the governor 
very friendly to labor. Upon the whole we expect 
that when our legislature shall have adjourned we 
will have truly a labor state. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig and O. C. Knap- 
penberger: 

Organized trades maintain the improvement of 
conditions they have secured through organiza 
tion. Retail clerks, bakers, laundry workers, and 
bootblacks are about to form unions. The state 
federation convention will be held in this city in 
March and we look for good results. Typograph- 
ical union is pushing the work for the union labels. 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Industrial conditions are not what we could wish 
at this time. Employment is unsteady. Have 
organized one new union and have four others 
under way. 

Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

The condition of organized labor can not be 
compared with the unorganized, as the former 
class is composed of the earnest intelligent work- 
ers combined for the common good, while the un- 
organized are too ignorant to even look to their 
self-interest. The importance of the organized 
workers is slowly but surely being recognized by 
all well-informed men of today. The building 
trades who are on strike are determined to win. 
Have one new union under way. 


Easton.—J. H. Wesley: 

The unorganized workers are beginning to in- 
vestigate the principles of trade unionism. Organ- 
ized labor conditions good in this city. The union 
men are alwaysin the lead. The employes of a 
local silk mill numbering about three hundred and 
fifty are on strike for better conditions and 55 
hoursa week. The unrest of these employes may 
bring about the organization of all silk mills in this 
vicinity. Musicians and another union are about 
to organize. 


Greensburg.—W. G. Allen: 

Organized labor is gaining a firm fuothold in 
this city. Union men have better wages by 25 
cents a day over the unorganized. Employment 
is rather uncertain at this time of the year. We 
have contractors here who will employ none but 
union men. Street-car conductors and motormen 
are about to form union. 


Lebanon.—John M. Keller: 

There is no great industrial activity in this 
city at the present time. Organized workers have 
the best of it as regards conditions. Chainmakers 
after one week’s strike successfully resisted a re- 
duction in wages. Boilermakers are about to or- 

* ganize. 

New Brighton.—Augustus A. Jamison: 

Organized labor is holding its own. We are 
looking forward to a boom in all lines with the 
coming of spring. Union men have the preference 
by employers in all cases of employment. Com- 
mittees from the various unions are working for 
the union labels. 

Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

All trades have been steadily employed. The 
improved conditions secured by union men is very 
noticeable when compared with the same old con- 
ditions the unorganized are obliged to accept from 
their employers. 

Wilkes Barre.—John B. Gallagher: 

Organized labor is moving forward and making 
steady progress. The unorganized men are un- 


certain of employment, and do not secure the ad- 
vanced conditions secured by union men. Hosiery 
workers’ union is now using the union label on 
their product. There is an increasing demand for 
the union labels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket.—Joseph N. Bombardier: 

At this time of the year employment is uncer 
tain. Laundry workers are organizing. Interna- 
tional officers and representatives of the hatters’ 
union and others have recently visited this city in 
the interest of the union labels. Much interest was 
manifested by the union men and we feel that 
visits from other international officers would do 
much toward creating a strong demand for the 
union labels. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—A. W. Morgan: 

Condition of organized trades satisfactory, 
There is but little demand for ungrganized labor. 
Ninety per cent of the contracts have been signed 
by employers without strike. The trade unions 
are making steady progress. The greater majority 
of union men own their own homes, while the un- 
organized do not. Delegates from the different 
trade unions are entitled to seats in the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city. 

Georgetown.—Joseph A. Alphonse: 

Union men have maintained their wage scales, 
but the unorganized trades have suffered reduction 
in wages. Prospects seem bright for the coming 
year. Have four new unions under way at Corn- 
way and hope to report them organized next 
month. Wedoall we can to push the work for 
the union labels. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment has been fairly steady. Trades and 
Labor Council supports committee in the interest 
of the union labels. Judge Galloway, of this city, 
recently declared the plumbers’ license ordinance 
to be class legislation. 

Nashville.—A. E. Hill: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Stereotypers 
and horseshoers have organized during the month. 
Shoe workers are about to organize. 


TEXAS. 

Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

Union men are holding their own as regards 
wages and conditions. At this time of the year 
work is slack. No strikes or other troubles to 
report. All union men patronize the union labels. 

Beaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

Employment slack at this time and the men are 
working short time owing to the scarcity of 
materials. Through the efforts of the organizer 
of the gas and oil well workers the membership of 
their local union has been increased 200 to 400 
members in the past two months. Stationary 
engineers, retail clerks and drillers of Saratoga 
have organized. Federal union, spring and mat- 
tress makers, printing pressmen, drillers at Sour 
Lake and teachers of Austin county are likely to 
organize. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Have assisted in securing eight hour agreements 
fortwo unions of mine workers. Carpenters re 
cently secured eight hour day and 25 cents a day 
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advance on apprentice work. Clerks are having 
slight trouble in securing agreement but we look 
forward to favorable settlement as the farmers are 
co-operating with us. The farmers’ union is prosper- 
ing and sending delegates to the central body. 
The various unions are becoming more closely 
affiliated. We are educating our members and the 
prospects for organizing new unions are bright. 
Organized labor is growing stronger throughout 
the south. 

Corpus Christi.—B. P. Moore: 

Conditions are good and union men enjoy steady 
employment. Organized labor forms bully two- 
thirds of the workers in this section. The trade 
union movement is making rapid strides. : Have 
two new unions under way and hope to report 
them organized next month. 

Ennis.—R. A. McCulloch: 

Nearly all organized trades in good shape, al- 
though employment is uncertain at this season of 
the year. The union labels are discussed at 
union meetings. 

Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater and C. L. Lightfoot: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. All 
trades have been steadily employed, with the ex- 
ception of brickyard which closed down. Clerks 
and butchers secured increase in wages and better 
conditions and hours. Nearly every worker in 
this place belongs to sonfe trade union. The 
great majority of our members are miners and 
have steady employment. Very few non-unionists 
areemployed here. Organized labor in best con- 
dition as compared with the unorganized. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The unorganized workers are in some distress 
on account of poor wages, scarcity of work, and 
the increased living expenses. Pressmen’s union 
secured eight hour workday without strike. Union 
men receive more wages for less hours and have 
steadier employment than the unorganized. A 
federal union may be organized in the near future. 

Wichita Falls.—C. B. McConnell: 

All organized labor in good condition. Good 
work is done by all unions. This is fast becoming 
aunion town. Electrical workers and retail clerks 
have organized. Barbers are about to form union, 


VIRGINIA. 

Clifton Forge.—J. E. Welch: 
_ The union men are far ahead of the non-union- 
ists as regards wages and conditions. Employment 


has been steady. The union labels are advocated 
by all union men. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

All organized trades doing well. We hope to 
secure yet better conditions during the coming 
year. Tobacco workers secured slight increase in 
wages for the women employes in job room. We 
are always demanding the union labels. 


WASHINGTON. 

Hoquiam.—H. A. Livermore: 

Unionists receive fair wages and good conditions, 
owing to their own efforts. Cooks and waiters 
advanced their wages the first of the month. The 
unorganized workers have suffered wage reduction 
of from 10 to20 per cent. Weare working to pro- 


. mote the union label of the laundry workers. 


Seatile.—F. W. Cotterill: 

Considering the season of the year, organized 
labor is in fairly good shape and enjoying fair con- 
ditions. A general campaign has been started to 
promote the demand for the union labels. Car- 
riage and wagon workers, marble workers’ helpers, 
and milk wagon drivers have formed unions. 
Drug clerks are likely to form union. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland.— Frank Gauthier: 

Organized labor is holding up its standard of 
wages while the unorganized workers are careless 
as to what happens. A number of reductions have 
taken place in the lumber industries. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 


Kenosha.—Wm. N. South: 

The janitors of this city have organized. The 
unions are taking a decided stand against the open 
shop and 10 hour workday, which the employers 
are trying to enforce. Men at the local brass 
works are locked out, and Judge Belden, of Ra- 
cine, granted an injunction asked by the employers. 


PORTO RICO. 

San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

Carpenters’ district council of this city is pre- 
paring for a contest for the eight hour day. We 
expect employment to become more plentiful in a 
month or so. Dressmakers and barbers of this 
city, painters of Bayamon, and bakers and brick- 
layers of Vega Baja have organized recently. Have 
railroad-car employes of San Juan and marine 
employes’ union under way. The union labels find 
good demand in this city. 





The Boston Central Labor Union has issued a 

Circular signed by Frank McCarthy, chairman, 

and G. Harry Dunderdale, crm of a joint 
a 


committee calling attention to the fatal shooting 
of Edward Cohen, president of the Massachusetts 
State Branch of the American Federation of Labor, 
nd wounding of Dennis Driscoll, secretary-treas- 
urer, by an irresponsible party, while Cohen and 
oll were waiting for a conference with Gov- 

hor Guild, of Massachusetts, at the State House, 
December 5, 1907. The state branch of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor and the Boston Central 
Labor Union have decided to tender a testimonial 
to the families of the dead president and injured 
secretary-treasurer. Both of these men have 
devoted the larger part of their lives to the better- 
ment of the condition of their fellow-workers. Both 
have large families dependent on them for support. 

All remittances should be sent to Messrs. Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., bankers, 115 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass., who have consented to act 
as treasurer of the fund. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Report OF LeGIsLATIVeE COMMITTEE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1908. 
Mr. SAMUEL GomPERs, President, 
American Federation of Labor: 
We herewith submit the following report as to 
bills introduced in Congress, in which labor is 
vitally interested: 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES’ LIABILITY BILL. 

S. 3080, by Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, and 
H. R. 12649, by Bates, af Pennsylvania, are sim- 
ilar bills, and intended to supply the deficiencies 
arising from the recent decision by the supreme 
court on this subject. Both these bills are referred 
to the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and the 
House. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILLS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYES. 

H. R. 14265, by Roberts, of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced January 17, 1908, is of general applica- 
tion. Other bills such as H. R. 6251, by Foss, of 
Illinois; H. R. 4810, by Kahn, of California; H. R. 
4849, by Maynard, of Virginia; H. R. 86, by Pearre, 
of Maryland, deal with navy yard employes 
specifically, and have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Navy Affairs. 


SEAMEN’S BILLS. 


Mr. Spight, who has been sick, gave notice 
that he expected to be present in the House on 
Wednesday, the 22d of January, and introduce 
his bill looking for the protection of seamen as 
specified by the A. F of L. 

JURISDICTION OF COURTS. 

H. R. 3926, by DeArmond, of Missouri. 

H. R. 10479, by De Armond, of Missouri. 

H. R. 4917, by Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

H. J. R. 17, by Russell, of Texas. All these bills 
refer in specific terms to the jurisdiction of courts, 
denying the authority of all but thesupreme court 
of the state, and the supreme court of the United 
States, to declare any state or national law uncon- 
stitutional. These bills are in the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

ASIATIC IMMIGRATION. 

H. R. 246, by Hayes, of California, governs this 
subject, and has been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

GENERAL IMMIGRATION BILL. 

H. R. 11326, by Gardner, of Massachusetts, pro- 
vides an amendment tothe present immigration 
law, requiring an educational test from all incom- 
ing immigrants. This bill has been referred tothe 
Committee on Immigration. 

POSTAL, SAVINGS BANKS. 

H. R. 7, by Suapp, of Illinois. 

H. R. 311, by Madden, of Illinois. 

H. R. 406, by Hitchcock, of Nebraska, and S. 
1234, by Carter, of Montana, are identical bills. 
All have been referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW AMENDMENT. 


H. R. 4012, by Smith, of Texas. 
H. R. 7568, by Townsend, of Michigan. 


H. R, 7656, by Williams, of Mississippi, contain 
minor amendments to this law, and all have been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


BILLS TO REGULATE OR LIMIT INJUNCTIONS. 
H. R. 94, by Pearre, of Maryland (endorsed by 
A. F. of L.). 
H. R. 76, by Henry, of Texas. 
. 277, Stanley (Ky.). 
. 148, by Sabath, of Illinois. 
. 4000, Hardwick (Ga.). 
. 7636, by Clayton, of Alabama. 
. 11843, Smith (Mo.). 
. R. 14275 and 14372, by Hackney, of Missouri. 
All of these refer to injunctions and contempts, 
and have been referred to Committee on Judiciary, 


CONVICT LABOR. 

H. R. 464, by Kimball, of Kentucky, is the same 
bill that passed the House in the 59th Congress, 
and known as the Hunt bill. 

H. R. 4066, by Kimball, of Kentucky. 

H. R. 4040, by Kahn, of California—deal with 
the convict labor question, and have been referred 
to the Committee on Labor. 


CHILD LABOR. 

S. 566, by Lodge, of Massachusetts, and amended 
by Gallinger, of New Hampshire, proposes to reg- 
ulate child labor in the District of Columbia. 

S. 911, by Beveridge, of Indiana, is similar to the 
same bill he introduced last year. These bills are 
before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H. R. 4799, by Parsons, of New York, is before 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 9120, by Brumm, of Pennsylvania, is be- 


fore the Committee on Labor. 


EIGHT HOURS. 


H. R. 123, Sulzer, of New York. 

H. R. 7564, Edwards (Ga.). 

H. R. 9069, Hamilton (Ia.). 

H. R. 11841, Smith (Mo.). 

H. R. 11784, Ferris, of Oklahoma—all referred 
to Committee on Labor. - 

No bill has been introduced by Mr. Gardner up 
to this date. 

EIGHT HOURS FOR POST OFFICE CLERKS. 

H. R. 6114, by Wilson, of Illinois. 

H. R. 11808, by McDermott, of Illinois—are bills 
which cover this subject and provide pay for over- 
time. Referred to Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

The Littlefield Anti-Pilotage Bill (H.R. 4771) 
has been introduced and referred to Committee on 
Merchants Marine, and will be opposed by the 
legislative committee of the A. F. of L. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill has been introduced by 
Gallinger (S. 28), but without the objectionable 
conscription clause of previous bills. It is before 
the Committee on Commerce. 

THos. F. TRAcy, 
ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the **We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

ievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. 

The American Federation of Labor either through 
correspondence or by duly authorized representatives 
seeks an interview with such firm for the purpose of 
ascertaining the company’s version of the matter in 
controversy. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, the appiication, together 
witha full history of the entire matter, is submitted to 
the Executive Council of the Américan Federation of 
Labor for such action as it may deem advisable. If 
approved, the firm’s name appears on the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize” list in the following issue of the AMERICAN 

DERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 

lished the names of more than three firms at any one 


Similar course is followed when application is made 


by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. irectly affiliated local unions 
are allowed the publication of but one firm at one time. 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 
FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, of New York City, manufacturers 
of the Henry George and Tom Moore Cigars; 
Rosenthal Company, New York City, manufac- 
turers of the Bill Dugan, King Alfred, Peiper 
Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, Diamond D, El 
Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Alfred, Club House, Our 
Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum cigars. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
jina.; Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 

ch. 


Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meat.—Jones Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING, 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Saks & Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Vorsets, 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Roelof 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Compeny. 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 

Kaiser, New York City. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Printing. Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer; Philadelphia Bulletin. 


POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


- Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of , 


Chicago, [\!.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, .Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, Aina Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe Tool 
Company, Providence, R. I : Jobn Russell Cutler 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, 
Walden, N. Y. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt ‘ ompany of Car- 
ntersville, Iil.; Lincoin Iron Works (F. R. Patch 
anufacturing Company), Rutland. Vt.; Erie City 

Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expxnded Metal Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick ('o., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Standard sewing Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc Dry Dock (Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Stoves.—W rought [ron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; United 
States eater Company, Detroit, Mich.; Home 
Stove Works, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; erkie-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Til. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Beaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.J. 
Keeley, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, Boston, 
Mass. 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber ‘Company, Tacoma, 
woe Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., ‘Osmopolis, 


Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Pianos.—Kimball Piano Co., Chicago, Ill.; O. Wisner 
Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

aemes 5 aioe Rubber Company, Lambertville, 


Wall Paper.—William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; F. A. Ames Company, Owensboro, Ky. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn atch Case Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch 
Company, Riverside, N.J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, cad J.; Lind- 
say Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, re) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. Van 
Buren Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Case 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER, 1907. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 269 unions making returns for December, 
1907, with an aggregate membership of 23,000, there were 
1.2 per cent without employment. In the preceding 
month 1,027 unions, with a membership of 86,000, re- 
ported 2.3 per cent unemployed. 


~ 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. 


penses for the month of December, 1907. 
Fy ny, thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 


. Balance on hand December 1, 1907... 

Central labor union, Waltham, Newton, ‘and 
Watertown, Mass, tax, ba! a, m 

Watch case engravers intl asso rf) 


n, d.. 

Sott beer bottlers and. "peddlers" "3934, “tax, 
nov, 75c; d f, 75¢ 

Icemens prot 12463, tax, 0, pn, 80c; 

Lastmakers 9269, tax, o, n, d, $1 20; ott si $1.20.. 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers, tax, sept, $4 05; 05 

Millmens prot 10297, Rt, nov, $4.75; d f, $4.75 

— ee i2330, tax, nov, $3. 50; df, 


Ph. om prot 9558, tax, nov, $4.55; d f, 0d 
= Jabor 10639, tax, 8, O, Nn, $4.45; d 


Federal labor 7479, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 9435, tax. dec, $1.15; d f, $1.15... 
mee labor union, So Omaha, Neb, tax, 


central ‘labor’ ‘union, “Port Jervis, ‘N ': ‘tax, 


j,a 
Federal labor 12552, tax, oct, $3.35; d f, $3.35 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of 'N Al jtax, 


r) 

Natl print cutters assoof A, tax, 0, n, d 

Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, j,a,s. 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, 35, sup.. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Rolling mill helpers and laborers ae sup 

— = 10190, tax, nov, $5.50; d 
sup, $2.7 

Intl bro pa ermakers (Fred Strange, Sandy 
Hil! ), Sup 

Clay miners ona — tax, 0, n, d, 
$12; d f, $12; sup, $4. 

— helpers and truckmens 12633, 


Intl “ty pograp phical union, tax, nov, $213.12; 
assess, ‘leave injunction, $126.24; 
assess, Los y Ro my ete, $126.24 

. Central labor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, 


Testes and laborcouncil, Livingston, Mont, 
tax, a, Ss, 0, n, d, ” 

a mg and labor council, Monmouth, Ill, 

tax, j,J,< 

Central laber union, Salem, Mass, tax, o, 
D ela panacea hella chnsaailtai tice 

Central ap an laborcouncil, Bridgeton, 
N J, tax, 

Railroad pebbensond laborers 12524, tax, oct, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50... 

Glass bottle blowers asso of ‘USand Can, 
tax, 0, n,d, $120; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $80; Los Angeles, etc, 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, tax, 0, n 

Federal labor 12102, lax, nov. $10; d f, a 

Federal labor 8033, tax, oct, $1 25; d f'$ 

Federal labor 10128, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 

Federal labor 12300, tax, nov, $1 35; d f, $1. 

Federal labor 8564, tax, nov, $1. 80; ‘a f, ry 

Lamp lighters 12464, tax, nov, $25; d f, $25 

Lehr tenders one shove boys 7583, tax, 0, n, 
d, $3.75; d f, $8.75 

Gas workers 11683, tax, oct, $1. 05; ‘a f, "$1.05... 

Moving picture qnachine’ mtananendih — 
tax, nov, $1.60; d f, $1.60 .. 

Undertakers 9049, tax, j, a, $5; a . S| 

—- =. pont 12547, tax, oct, $3.25: d f, "$3.25; 


up, 50c 
Federal labor 12440, tax, nov, 80; df, 80c; 


35.. 
80 


Trades and labor assem, Helena, Mont, | sup 
— = so} labor council, Hanford, Cal, tax, 
5 Tri-eit trades. council, ‘Sheffield, Florence, 
and Tuscumbia, Ala, tax, a, s, 
Central labor union, Boonville, Ina, ‘tax, “4, 


Trades Sed labor council, ‘Du Bois, Pa, tax, 


Federal labor 10279, tax, oct, $1.95; d f, by “14 
Federal labor 12514, tax, nov, sent df, 
Federal labor 8785, sup... ae 


(The months 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


5; Intl asso of bridgeand structural irou work- 


ers, tax, 0, n, $100; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $100; Los Angeles, etc, $100 

—— wire weavers prot asso, tax, 0, n, 

$5.16; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 

Pre Los Angeles, etc, $3.44 

Intl alliance theatrical stage employes, 
assess, Van Cleave injunction... 

Intl alliance theatrical stage employ 8, 
assess, Los Angeles, etc.. R 

—_ alliance theatrical ‘stage “employ: es, 


up 
Fed. -ral labor 8002, tax, o, n f, $6 
Federal labor 12365, tax, nov #5, os d f, em, ” 
Sewer inspectors 12381, tax, 'n, d, "93.40; 
$3.40; assess, Van Cleave injunction,’ sae 
assess, Los Angeles, ei, 34c 
Federal labor 10279, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 3c; Los Angeles, etc, 39c 
Window cleaners 12020, tax dee, 35e; d f, 
35c; sup, 25c, and assess, Van Gleave in- 
junction, 7c; Los Angeles, etc, 7c 
— employes 12382, tax, nov, 50c; d f, 


Ratiroad transfer messen - | ae c 
11639, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $ 


Badgeand lodge paraphernalia pueeenennenan 
tax, nov, 60c; d f, 60c.. pales 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, “nov, $5; a f. $... 

Federal labor 7591, tax, nov, "$3.50; d f, $3.50; 
sup, $3.50 

Wm A Logan, om, wens sup 

Federal labor 71!2, sup 

Baggage a 10167, ‘tax, “nov, $i; ‘a . 
$l; 8 

Mae niniats een 12606, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, 
$1 65; sup, 

Post office laborers 12609, ‘tax, ‘dee, $i “50; “a f 


$1.50; sup, $2... 
. Trades and labor. council, ‘Kingston, “Ont, 
tax, sept, 06, to and incl aug, ’v7.. 
Tri-City labor congress, Clinton and Lyons, 


Absolutely Pure 
Iowa, and Fulton, [1], tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 


j Federal labor 8720, tax, nov. 8'¢; d f, Buc.. 
HAS Ni Federal labor 11006, tax, dec, $1. 2E; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 124 8. tax, o, n. $4; a f, $1. 
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4. Marble, mosaic, and Terrazzo workers 10263, 
tax, n, d, $2.60; d f, $2.6). 

Inti bro of papermakers, assess Van “Cleave 

injunction, $40; assess Los Augeles, etc, 


0 
Int! glove workers union of A, tax, no 
Journeymen tailors of A, assess Van Cleave 
a, $160; assess Lox Angeles, etc, 
160 


Journeymen tailors of A, extra donation, 
ee I isarincictcibitetinsiempprinaineesuiimiaiat an 

Calumet jvint labor council, Kensington, 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11597, tax, nov, $8; df, 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup .. 

Brushmakers intl, tax, nov, $2.30; sup, 50c... 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
SNE ic. ccenia: epsendmmhemneth Snssiscinkaiiatia: ineliaeiaubssseninatiitias 

Building trades grievance committee, city, 
I cian’ 5 aisewscinnee 4. careeetviennmmpenmiieimeniania 

Gas ~ eM 10036, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 

Trades re labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
tax, a,s, 

Central labor’ counell, Hornell, N Y, ‘tax, “da, 
07, to ani inel n, 

Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, a, 

pm, a W,5.% 
Cer ental labor a esnenptenan N te ta. 


ae” cutters union of U 8 and Can, 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, $18.50; Los 
Angeles, etc, $18.50 

The granite cutters intl asso of A, assess, 
py leave enstapungechine $130; Los Angeles, 
etc 

Stove mounters intl, “assess, “Van ‘Gleave in- 
junction, $15; Los Angeles, ete, $15 

Natl bro of operative potters, tax, o, n, d, ’07, 
J. 08, $118.04; assess, Van Cleave e injuune- 
tion, $59.02; Los Angeles, ete, sen 


Federal labor 12012, tax. nov, $1.25; ‘d f, 3. 25: 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 25e; Los 
Angeles, etc, 25c 

Cut-nail workers prot 7029, tax, n, d, $2. 10; 
d f,$2.10; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 2le; 
Los Angeles, ete, 2ic 

Federal labor 8228, assess, Van Cleave in- 

F pe 7c; Los. Angeles, etc, 7c 

tal polishers, buffers, platers, brass mold- 
ers, brass and silver workers union of N A, 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, $100; Los 
Angeles, etc, $100. 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, assess, Van Cleave injunction 

Telephone operators 12252, tax, oct, 80c; d f, 


Chair piaiters prot 12542, tax, nov, $3.75; 4 f, 
75 
Moccasin | “and. “moccasin slipper “workers 
12283, tax, nov, $1.75; d f, $1 
ee spice, and bakin aed workers 


9605, tax, J, a, 8, $3.45; d 
Asseasere and packers 8316, a. &, Gon, Sh ny ade 4 


Bridge tenders 12338, tax, dec, $3; d f, $3; sup, 
$4: assess, Van Cleave injunction, $1.30; 
Los Angeles, etc, $1.30. 

Pipe calkers and tappers 7318, ‘tax, ‘oct, 2.50 


Intl bro of papermakers, sup 

Federal labor 8%"6, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 44c; Los ARSE, | ete, 44c; 
50c. . 


Local 512int! spinners, ‘sup. oe eee neenen 
Central trades and labor council, Patron 

burg, Miss, sup .. coeerccocecoees 
Trades council, Palestine, Tex, ‘sup... 


. Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, ‘a, 8, 0, 


n, 4,07, j, ’08. 
Central labor council, Portsmouth and vic, 
Ohio, tax, j,j, a, 8.0. n ‘ 
Horse nail makers 8653. sup .. * 
Park attendants and janitors 12624, ‘sup 
Central labor council, St Joseph, Mo, tax, j, 
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THE 


David B. Crockett Company jne Old _5 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES Aperted 
Oi tare the origi Lleill, 
makersin theworla 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 


° “a , * 
Nos. 1 and 3 Pre- ties - When you want a Pure, 


pooch gua _= “ KO. 
Thanufactured al- 2 Mild, and Palatable Whiskey 
most thirty years, 
by a process oxciu- for the sideboard or sick room 


siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the - 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will or when a friend asks you to 


defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, “have one,” remember 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
2 bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
¢ same or similar names. 
Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- KY. TAYLO R 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 


—. peel, PY ee — interior oF exterior finish. e 
Please send to us free or copies of our Architectural h ft l 
= — Wright & Taylor 


Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our g 
Distillers = Louisville 














If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 














7. Trades one labor assem, Little Falls, N Y, . Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers ot 
tax, US, tax, o, n,$100; assess, Van Cleave in- 
Central labor “union, “Rockland, “Mass, ‘tax, junction, $100: Los Angeles, etc, $100. 
a, 8, 07, j, 708 Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhang- 
Central feearation of labor, Albany, N Y, ers of A, tax, nov, $340.81; assess, Van 
tax, a, s,o Cleave injunction, ” $631. 62; ‘Los Angeles, 
Wood, oe and metal lathers intl union, etc, $681.6 

Intl bro of Rte of way employes, 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, $214; Los 
Angeles, etc, $214 

Intl union of steam engineers, assess, Van 
Cleave injunction, $175; Los ‘Angeles, ete, 
$175.. 

Intl union of cutting ‘die and cutter makers, 
tax, s, 0, n, $4.50; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $3; Los Angeles, etc, $3 

Federal labor 7426, tax, o, n, 80c; d 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 8c; Los An- 
geles, etc, - 

Federal labor 12544, ‘tax, , 07, 7s 08, ‘90c;, a f; 
90c; assess, Van Chenne Injeastion, 10c; Los 
Angeles, ete, 10c... 

ee p and b asso 5783, tax. n,d, ‘$3; 

d f, $3; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 30c; 
Los Angeles, etc, 

Glass house packers 12590, tax, nov, 7c; ‘af, 
70c; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 15¢; Los 
Angeles, ete, Lic 

Federal labor 9373, tax, n, d, $2; f, $2; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, atta Los 
Angeles, etc, 

Railroad helpers: ‘and laborers 12263, ‘tax, 
nov, $1.75; df, $1.75; assess, Van Cleave in- 

Central labor union, Mayasnez, P R, tax, junction, ’35¢; Los Angeles, ete, 35c... .......... 
dec, ’05, to and incl nov, Federal labor 10816, assess, Van Cleave in- 

Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- junction, 50c; Los. Angeles, ete, 50c.. 
wick, N J, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, 07, jan, ’08 Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, dec, $5.25; 

Central labor + eounell Waco, Tex, tax, a, 8. f, $5.25; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
$1.05; Los Angeles, etc, $1.05 

Railroad machine helpers 12585, tax, 
85c; d f, 85c: assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
lle: Los PEI, GD, BBD. scene sneseevinsessesecseees 

,d Federal labor 9985, tax, o, n, d, $6; da f, $6: 
eattchanens union of N A, tax, nov assess, Van Cleave injunction, "400; Los’ An- 

American fed of musicians, tax, n, d, $375; geles, etc, 40c 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, $375; Los Porcelain workers 12625, sup 
Angeles, etc, $375. Laborers prot 8856, tax, dec, 75c; d f, 75c 


y, Sup 
Federal labor 12495, tax, no 
Federal labor 11624, tax, 0, n, $17.80 
Federal labor 12018, tax, n, d, $3.50; 
Cheesemakers 12516, tax, sept, $1. 60; d 
Federal labor 11311, ‘tax, nov, $1.70; a f, $1. 70; 
sup, $1.50; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
84c; Los Angeles, etc, 34c 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, sup 
Federal labor 12584, sup 
——— helpers 12307, tax, dec, 90c; df, 


up, 50¢ 
Ralltoad helpers and laborers 12598, sup 
Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, sup 
Trades and jabor council, 
Wash, tax, j,a,s,0,n,d 
=. labor — Lancaster and vic, Pa, 


a, 
Trades, council; Albion, Mich, tax, j, a, 8 
— labor union, Watertown, "Wis, tax, 
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McCREERY AND COMPANY 


DRY GOODS 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 


Manhaftan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














1 aot — and handlers 11759, tax, nov, 


mentiinices helpers and laborers 12506, hnseang 
nov, $2.60; d f, $2.60... we 

Laborers prot 11649, tax, 0, 0, $2; “a f 2. 

Ropemen helpers, surfacemen, and federal 
12392, tax, nov, $4; d f, $4... 

Wise denuuse 12493, tax, Oo, n, "$3.85; “a < $3.85 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 11773, tax, o, n, $6.50; d f, $6.50 

= nail makers 10953, tax, nov, $2.70: af, 
$2.70 

Spring and youn knife makers 12272, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d 0 

Newsboys +B, 10414, tax, o, n, $2; d 

Shipeette. prot #970, tax, d, "07, Af 


median Maine local quarry workers intl 
union of N A, sup... comes 
Machinists 12394, tax, nov, $1.50: 4 “50; 

‘ sup, $1; assess, Van Cleave injanstion. 
30c; assess Los Angeles, etc, 30c.. 
Machinists helpers 12620, tax, dec, $5; a v3 $5; 
sup. , $7.7: 

Federal iabr [2274, ‘fax, nov, $i. 95; af, $1. 95; 
sup, 7 
mn. Be workers 12282, sup 
Amal window glass workers of A, =... 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, 
Federal labor 12339, tax, nov, $2 85; af, qu 85: 
sup, $8 

3 Consens labor union, St Johnsbury, V1, tax, 
a, o.. 

- rane and labor council, Fond Du Lac, ute 
tax, j, Jj, a.. 

Federal labor 6697, ‘tax, “dec, $3.35; d f, $3.35... 

Railroad —— ‘and’ laborers 12269, tax, 
nov, $1; d f, $1 

Railroad ee and laborers 11988, tax, 
dec, $1.45; d f, $1.45. .... 

Federal labor '8%0, tax, dec, $. 90: ‘ad £. $3.90; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 78e; 
Angeles, etc, 78c . 

Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50; assess, Van Cleave 
injunction, 50¢; Los Angeles, etc, 50c 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12535, tax, 
dec, $1.75; d f, $1.75; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 35c; Los “Angeles, 85c.... 

Machine chain assemblers 12507, assess, ‘Van 
a injunction, 638c; Los Angeles, ete, 
OO sxcinsemeteisaainion eacnseepeneees 
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10. Federal labor 7231, tax, dec, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 


1, 


assess, Van Cleave injunetign, 45¢; Los 
Angeles, ete, 45¢ 

Grain workers asso 11407, tax, nov, $1.50; af, 
$1.50; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 30¢; 
Los ‘Angeles, ete, 30c... 

Flat janitors 12361, tax, nov, ‘gi ‘25: “a f, $1.25 

Interlocking switch fie signalmen 11867, 
tax, nov, $2.65; d 

Milkers prot 8861, ie nov, $7 f, $7.50 

Navy yard clerks sand drafismens 13827, tax, 
nov, $6.30; d f, $6.30... 

Gold dredge miners 12595, ‘tax, “nov, 40; df, 
40c; sup, 50c .. 

Rockmen and excavators 12438, ‘sup... 

Brushmakers intl, sup... 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, nov, $2; “a f 8; ‘sup, 





Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup. 

United hatters of N A, sup 

Loca! 35 intl union of steam engineers, sup.. 
ee helpers and truckmens 12626, 


up 
Centrai labor union 


i A ssa dese tiniaiiibletaiiatinbchinn: ‘dani: steeiinbaatiimeen 
= labor’ union, Owensboro, Ky, tax, 
Trades and labor assem, ‘Pekin, lll, ‘tax, a, 

8,0, n, d 67, j, " 

Trades and labor council, Niagara ‘Pails, 

N Y, tax, 8, 0. n.. 

Laborers prot 9105, tax. “oct, $5; a £% 
wx oh helpers and laborers 12508. tax, 0, 

n. $3; 

Federal Loker” 8564, ‘assess, ‘Van Cleave in- 
junction, 36c; Los Angeles, ete, 36c 

Amer society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
dec, 90c; df, 90c; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 18e; Los Angeles, etc, 18c, 

— employes asso 10725, tax, dec, $2.85; 

d f, $2.85; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 

57c; Los Angeles, ete 47c.. 

— fishermens inti prot asso, nnd ®, 


Intl "sue ‘workers union of A, ‘tax, “dec. 
Moving picture machine operators 12370, 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 82c; Los 
Ange 
Intl photo-engravers union of N A, tax, 0, n, 
82; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
$27.84; Los Angeles. etc. $27.84... 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, dec, 65¢c; “a f, 
sup, 30c; assess, Van Cleave injune- 
took ite; Los Angeles, etc, 50c 


& 
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SMOKE... 
J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 














12, Paving cuttersunion of U S and Can, sup... 


ll. Federal labor 11248, tax, n, d, $1; df, $i ... 
Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, sup 


Federal labor 11331, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 7204, tax, nov, 6Uc; d f, 60¢ 
Federal labor 8805, tax, dec, 40c; d 

Federal labor 11333, tax, dec, 55¢; d f, 55¢ 

Lamp workers 12604, tax, nov, $2; da 5 - 

Bootblacks prot 11964, tax, n, d, $2; 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers joasd, tax, 
nov, $3.50; d f, $3.5u .. 

Spring and Pw ket knife makers" 12349, ‘tax, 
nov, $1.50; d f, $1. 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, dec, $3.45; d f, $8.45; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 6ye: Los 
Angeles, etc, 69c 

Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, sup 

Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11689, sup, 60c; assess, Van Cleave injunc- 
tion, 24c; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 24c 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup 

Local 437 bro railway carmen of A, sup 

Central labor union, Rockland, Me, refund 

Intl unioa of eleVator constructors,tax, nov, 
$12.53; assess, Van Cleave injunction, $25.06; 
Los Angeles, etc; $25.06; sup, $5. 

Central lavor union, Mahonoy City, "Pa, 


Onio, tax, m, j,j.a, acct § 
Trades council, Selma, Ala, tax, . - © 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, 
7 prot 12230, tax, 0, n, y $7: ‘60; af, 


Federal labor 7187, tax, 0, n, $3; d f, 3. 

Federal labor 11891, tax, nov, $3.85; d f, $3.85; 
assess, Van Cleave ‘injunction, Te: Los 
Angeles, etc, 77¢ 

Federal labor 8328, tax, d, 107, Jj, f, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40; assess, Los Angeles, 'ete., 16c; ‘Van 
Cleave injunction, loc... 

Federal labor 8785, ‘assess, “Van Cleave in- 
junction, 50c; Los Angeles, etc, 50c 

Federal labor 11823, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 20c; Los 
Angeles, etc, 20c 

Federal labor 10185, tax, nov, $2. 60; “a f, ney 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, Sue... 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, 0, n, “dy ‘$15; 
$15; assess, Van Cleave injunction, $1; nes 
Angeles, etc, $1........... 

Federal labor 10236, assess, ‘Van Cleave in- 
junction, 47¢; Los’ Angeles, etc, 47¢ 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, nov... 

Intl bro of electrical workers, assess, Van 
Cleave injunction, $310; Los Angeles, etc, 


$310 
Intlunion ofcumpressed air workers. ‘assess, 
Van Cleave injunction, $13, Los —— 
ete, $13... ” 
Sewer diggers 8662, ‘tax, nov, $3; a f, $3. 
wo he and repairers a ‘tax, 0, n, 
10; 
Egg inspectors aso, "12591, ‘tax, “dee, "$1.05; 


Sewer and tunnel workers 7319. ‘tax, nov, $8; 


N Y transfer companies employes prot 11824, 
tax, dec, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

wt | tatadaeennee 6939, tax, oct, $3.75; 

Federal labor 12274, sup 

ee 12575, penne nov, 75c; d f, 75c; 
sup, 
Music engravers. 11809, “tax, nov, $1. 75; a ca 
re 1 sup $1; assess, Van Cleave injunc- 
35¢: Los Angeles, etc, 35c ... ... 
Intl acsoot bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup 

Federal labor 8770, tax, dec, $l; df. $l: sup, 
$1.25; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 20¢; 
Los "Angeles, ete, 

Hair spinners 12347, sup .. 

Tin plate workers intl prot. asso of "A, ‘sup... 


ot pee em 
S$ & sessyss 


2 40 
5 72 


32 00 

94 
155 00 
620 00 
26 00 
6 00 
20 00 
210 
16 00 


2 50 


7 50 
100 


Shingle weavers union of A, tax,0, n, $26.38; 
sup, $12.50; assess, Van word injunction, 
$29.62; Los Angeles, etc, $29 

Int! bro of papermakers, sup 

United show-figure makers 10589, “tax, ‘dee, 
90c; d f, 90c; sup, 25c, assess, Van Cleave 
injunction, 18e; Los Angeles, etc, 18c 

— and labor council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 
a, 

Trades. council of Royersford oe Spring 
City, Pa, tax, a, s, o, n, d, ’07, j, ’ 

Federal labor 120v2, tax, nov, 45c; a f, 45¢ 

ey machinists helpers’ 12328. tax, 8, Oo. 
n, $3; d f, $3; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
260; Los Angeles, ete, 20c 

Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, nov, $2.40; d f, 
$2.40; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 48¢; 
Los ‘Angeles, ete, 48¢ 

Interlocking switch and signalmens 11786, 
tax, nov, $2.60; d f, $2.60; assess, Van Cleave 
injunction, 52e; Los ‘Angeles, ete, 52c.. 

Moccasin workers 12434, tax, nov, ” $2 85; a ft 
$2.85; sup, $1.50; assess, Van Cleave injunc- 
tion, 57c; Los Angeles, etc, 57¢ - 

— workers = t 7592, tax, nov, $9.75; f, 

$9.75; assess, Van Cleave injunction, $1.95; 
Los Angeles, ete, $1.95 

Water pipe caulkers 10830, assess, 

Cleave injunction, 50c; Los Angeles, etc, 


Oil and gas workers 12107, tax, nov, $4.15; df, 
$4.15; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 88c; 

Los Angeles, ete, 83c . 

Federal labor 12612, tax, ‘dec, ‘Fi. 25; 4 ft $1.25; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 25¢; 
Angeles, 25c 

Heading workers 12611, tax, dec, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60; sup, $3.50 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, o, n, a. 

Steel plate transferrers assoof A, tax, o, n, d, 
8lce; assess, Van Cleave injunction, Bic: 
Los Angeles, etc, 5ic . 

Watch case engravers intl asso of ve ‘assess, 
My Cleave injunction, $1.50; Los Angeles, 
e 

Intl longshoremens asso, assess, Van Cleave 
injunction, $320; Los Angeles, etc, $3820 . 

Bro of boilermakers and iron ship ‘builders 
of A, tax, 0, n, d, $261.90; assess Van Cleave 
injunction, $174.6v; Los Angeles, etc, $174.60 

Railroad -hel pers and laborers 12599, tax, 
jan, ’u8, $2.69; d f, $2.65; sup, 75 

City firemens prot 11974, tax, nov, $4. if, 


Machine oe assemble wae pp 


Base-ball makers 10929, tax 

Hat trimmers | 1594, tax, nov, ng 3s: a’ Ps $i ie 

Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, J, f, m, v8, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 ....... 

Egg examiners. ‘breakers, “and “packers, 
11946, tax, a, 8, O, n, $1.40; d f, $1.40... 

Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10806, tax, dec, $1.55. 1.55 

Tobacco strippers gone. Ay nov, $5; d 

Central trades and labor assem, Tasiorvinie, 
Ill, tax, j,a,8,0,n,da. 

Jewelery and silverware casemakers. 10448, 
tax, oct. $6; d f,$6; sup, $3.60 nian: Webee 

Federal labor 12563, ‘tax, 8, 0, $2. 65; ‘a t 


up, $1 

Federal labor 9993, tax, dec, $4; d f, $4; sup, 
$1.25; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 80c; 
Los "Angeles, etc, 80¢ 

Int asso of bridge and structural jron ‘work- 
ers, sup... 

Central labor ‘union. “Marquette, “Mich, ‘tax, 
july, ’06, to and inc! ace, jan, ’08 

Central labor council, ematee Mont, tax, a, 
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THE 
COOK’S match 
Made perfect by over forty years’ experience in its 
manufacture. Guaranteed under Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. Number 2141 appears on each 
package. Try it and be convinced of its superiority 
over other brands in baking qualities and health- 
fulness. You can always have the best if you insist 


upon it.. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BANNER BAHING POWDER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





14. Spring and pocket knife makers, 12308, tax, 

nov, $1.70; d f, $i.7U; assess, Van Cleave in- 

june tion, "Bic; Los Angeles, etc, 3ic $4 08 
Machine priniers and color mixers 11967, 

tax, Oo, 1, $1.05; d f, $1.05; assess, Van 

Cleave infuaetion, 7¢; Los Angeles, ete, 8c 2 25 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12487, assess, 

Van Cleave injunction, 70c; Los Angeles, 

ete, TUc.. 1 40 
Pocket-knife blade grinders and finishers 

nat! union, tax, 0. n, $3.40; assess, Van 

Cleave injunction, $3.40; Los "Angeles, ete, 

$3.40 10 20 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, 

assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
Federal Labor 12335, tax, dec, ’07, jan, 08, 

$3.50; d f, $3.50 7 00 
Laborers prot 12256, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
United mine workers of A, assess, Van 

Cleave a $2,828.05; Los a 

etc, $2,828.60: im once GOS 3D 
United mine workers ‘of ‘A, tax, nov. 1,414 02 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 

tax, oct 1,005 00 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 

assess, Van Cleave injunction 2,010 00 
United bro of carpenters and ve of A, 

Los Angeles, etc.. .. 2,010 00 
United mine workers. of ‘A, ‘sul 20 00 
Machinists helpers and han ymens 12492, 

tax, 8,0, n, $1.60; d f, $1.60 8 20 
Laborers prot 12485, tax, nov, $1.55; d f, $1.55 3 10 
Federal labor 8620, tax, dec, $1.25 25; 4 f, $1.25, 

sup, 25¢; assess Van Cleave injunction, iad 

Los Angeles, etc, 25¢ 8 25 
Horse nail makers p and b 7180, tax, “dec, 

$i; d f, $4; assess, Van Cleave injune- 

tion, 8ve; Los Angeles; etc, 80c 9 60 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 

tax, dec. $2; d f, $2 4 00 


f, $1.25 2 50 
w ah. works employes 12306, tax, dec, $4; 
d f, $4... ne 8 00 
Telephone Operators” 1 ; tax, dec, 50e, ‘a < 
50e 1 00 


Needlemakers 11433, tax, ‘0, ‘h, ‘$3.05; af, , $3.05 

Spring and — knife makers 12229, het 
nov, $5; df, 

Horse nail workers. ‘10582, ‘tax, “dec, ‘$l: ‘ag, 


pois raisers and electrical assistants ‘[2497, 
tax, dec, $3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, 

Oil and gas well workers 12010, tax, nov, 
$3.90; d f, $3.90; sup, $2.75 .. 

Riilroad helpers and laborers 12524, sup. . sine 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup ..... 

Laborers prot 12410, tax, dee, $1. 05: 4 f, ‘$i. 05; 
sup, 25¢; assesa, Van Cleave injunction 2le: 
x Angeles, ete, = suena -mbandeianiesentesiniaanans 
‘ederal labor 11449, 

A Goodell, Seattle, Wash, sup.. 

~uspender workers 12282, sup 

Cr ae labor union, . Lebanon, Pa, tax, o, 


16. Federal labor 119, tax, oct, a! d f, $1.06 


Coopers intl union of N A, tax, 0, n 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, o, n, 
$7.83; assess, Van Cleave pjunction, $7. SS; 
Los ‘Angeles, eC, $7.88.. 


Shirt waistand laundry “workers. inti, tax, 


- a 13; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 


labor 12526, tax, dec, $10.20; d f, 


"Ste: 20; assess, Van Cleave injunction, $2.04; 


Los Angeles, OD, RO ecco enete-sencereceniss 

Federal labor 8867, tax, oct, $3.50; d f, 
assess, Van Clea've injunction, 70¢; 
Angeles, etc, 70c 

Federal labor SSIS, tux, dec, $1.15; d f, $1.15; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 5c; 
Angeles, etc, 25c 

Machinists helpers 12550, 1ax, dec, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 58c; 
Los Angeles, etc, 58¢ 

Federal labor 12103, lax, ov, $1.5; df, $1.50; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 30¢; Los 
Angeles, etc, 

Federal labor 7112, tax, 0, n, d, $1.80; a f, 
$1.80; assess, Van Cleave injunction, llc; 
Los "Angeles, etc, le 

Glass packers 12588, tax, dec, $2; df. 
sess, Van Cleave injunction, ae; Loe. AD 
geles, etc, duc 

Federal labor 10128, tax, dec, 60c; d f, 60c; as- 
sess, Van Cleave injunction, 12¢; Los Ange- 
les, ete, 12¢. 

Icemens ‘prot 12288, tax, nov, 75c; d f, 75c; as- 
sess, Van Cleave yn tom 15e; Los An- 
geles, etc, lie 

Laborers ny 12583, ‘tax, nov, $2.45; d f, $2.45; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 49¢; Los 
Angeles, etc, 4¥c 

Federal labor 11624, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $1.50; Los Angeles, —, $1.50 

Federal labor 8806, tax, n, dG, $8.90; d f, $8.90; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 88¢; Los 
Angeles, etc, 88¢ 

Lastmakers 9771, assess, Van Cleave ipjunc- 
tion, 86c; Los Angeles, etc, 86c... 

Federal labor 7087, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $1.27; Los Angeles, etc, $1.28 

Nail mill employ es 987, tax, dec, $1.5u; d f, 
$1.50; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 30¢; 
Los ‘Angeles, etc, 

Planermens prot 10805, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
Dov, $9; d f, $5. 

Curb setters iz372, tax, " 

Gas workers 12369, tax, o, h, $8.30; 4 i, $3.30. 

a rT and florists 10615, tax, 0, D, d, 
$5.40; d f, $5.40 

Hat-block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
nov, 55c; d f, 55¢ 

Electrical workers and linemen 9001, tax, s, 
O, n, $1.35; d f, $1.35. 

Sewer workers 12281, tax, 8, 0, $2.50; by f, $2.50 

Granite workers 9289, tax, dec, $2; d 

we. poenadin workers 11294, tax, ‘dec, i. 70; d f, 
>} 

Sail and tent “makers 1229, ‘tax, nov, $i; ‘a f, 
$i; sup, 50c; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 

; Los Angeles, etc, % 

Federal la labor 12576, tax, nov 

Oil and gas ‘well workers 120 9, ‘sup... 

Bootblacks 11964, assess, Van ‘ leave injune- 
tion, 25c; Los Angeles, etc, 25c; sup, 25c 

Intl bro of fou ndry employes, sup 

Intl bro of boilermakers and iron ship 
builders of A, sup 

Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, sup 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, dee, $3.10; df, 
$3.10; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 62c; 
Los Angeles, ete, 62c; sup, $2 

Suspendermakers, 9660, tax, oct, $7; d f, $7; 


p, $1 

Federal labor 9626, ta dee, anata df, $3.50; 
sup. $2.75.. 

Federal labor 12321, ‘tax, “nov, “g0e; a f, ‘B0c; 
sup. é 

Federal labor 11879, tax, 0, n, d, $1.50; ar, $1.50 
assess, Van C leave injunction, 10c; Los An- 
geles, etc, Ic; sup, 25c.. 

Intl asso of bridgeand structural iron work- 
ers, sup . 

one trades and labor council, Roe hester, 


" jnakers Pp and b, 6170, tax, nov, 
$5.50; d f, $5. 
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16. John M Conroy, Buftalo, N Y, sup.. $1 02 18, Stable employes 12382, sup, 25c; assess, Van 
17. Yellowstone co trades ane labor assem, ‘Bill- 


Cleave injunction, ‘We; Los “Angeles, ¢ ete, 


ts 
S 


ings, Mont, tax, d, ’07, j.f. 
Central labor rae Elyria, Ohio, tax, j,j, 


a, 8, Oo, n, d,’07,j, 
Federal labor 12363, tax, nov, - 50ec; d f, 
Railroad hel ~ and laborers 12487, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.5u 
Dairy workers 12529, tax, nov, 95c; d f, 95... 
— operators 12402, tax, nov, 95c; d f, 


d f, a8 

Fur hat feeders and chapel 12260, tax, nov, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75. a apne 

Bricklayers 12577, ‘tax, nov, G5e: ‘a ft, ‘6c. 

City firemens prot 431, tax, d 
$12.80; d f, $12.8u 

Well drivers 12523, tax, nov, $1.95; d f, bes 

Federal labor 12582, tax, dee, 35¢: ‘da f. 35¢ 

Federal labor 12605. tax, nov, $2.55; a’ f, $2.55.. 

Suspendermakers 10343, tax, 8, 0, 1, $2.85; 

, $2.85; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
19e; Los Angeles, 19c 

Federal labor 8203, assess, V an C -suuthnanenctesandl 
tion, 20c; Los Angeles, ‘etc, 

Dock ‘buiiders 12429, tax, nov, $15; “a f, “$15; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, $3; Los 
Angeles, etc. $3 

Granite workers 9289, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 50c; Los Angeles, etc, 50c ao 

Federal labor 9644, tax, dec, 40c; df, 40c; “as- 
sess, Van Cleave injunction, 8c; Los An- 
geles, etc, 8e.. 

Hat and cap ieather sweat band “cutters 
11307, tax, dec, $1.25; d f, $1.25; assess, Van 
Cleave injunction, 35¢; Los Ange es, ete, 35¢. 

Federal labor 12475, tax, nov, $1.80; d f, $1.80; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 36c; 
Angeles, etc, 36c 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, oct, $3.60; d f, $3.60; sup, $1.25.. 

Aluminum workers 8261, tax, dec, $12.50; 

f, $12.50; sup, 50c; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $2.50; Los Angeles, etc, $2.50. 

Bartenders league 75, sup... 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, sup ....... 

Amer bro of cement workers, tax, n, d, ‘$60; 
sup, $16.91; assess, Van Cleave injunction, 
$65; Los ‘Angeles, ete, $65 

. Labor council Kern co, Cal, tax, j,a, s,o,n,d 

Trades assem, Dallas, Texas, tax, j, j, a, . 

Trades and labor assem, Sandy Hill, } NY, 
tax, a, 8, o,‘n, d, 07, j, 08 

Central trades and labor assem, Syra- 
cuse, N Y, tax, j,j.a 

Stoneware ‘potters 7117, assess, Van Cleave 
injunction, 60c; Los Angeles, etc, 60c 

Bed spring makers prot 12103, assess, Van 
Cleave injunction, 75¢c; Los Angeles, ete, yee 

Federal labor 8281, tax, dee, $1.50; d f, $l. 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, _ 
$3.80; d f, $3.80; assess, Van Cleave injunc- 
tion, 76c; Los Angeles, etc, 76c 

Federal labor 12522, assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, 38c; Los Angeles, ete, 37¢............. 

Federal labor 8139, tax, nov, $5: d f, $3; as- 
sess, Van Cleave injunction, 65c; Los.An- 
geles, ete, 65c 

Federal labor 12559, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70c; 
assess, Van Cleave injunction, 13¢; Los An- 
geles, etc, 13c ...... 

Federal labor 8769, ‘tax, ‘nov, “$i. 10; “a f, $1. 10.. 

Federal labor 12545, tax, nov, 50c; a f, '50e 

Federal labor 12080, tax, nov, $1. 90; d f, $1. 90... 

Badge, banner and regalia makers 12219, tax, 
n, d, °07, j, 08, $1.50; d f, $1. 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, n, i "$5.50; df, $5.50; 
sup. 60e 

Cemetery € employes 10634, tax, dec, $6. 50; df, 


$6. 
Neo helpers 12364, tax, “nov, ‘$3. 50; a f, 


’ $6 

Flai janitors 12512, tax, dec, $2.55; d f, $2.55... 
borers prot 8079, tax, o, n, $9.15; d f, $9. - 
sup, $5.25 oe 

Suspender workers |8144, tax, 
$2.60; sup, 5% 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup .. 

Federal labor 12825, tax, dec, $2: da < #2: sup, 
80c; assess , Van Cleave injunction, 40¢; Los 
Angeles, TIO ccxeeqercenscnnececnnseecvonseceescesven eocee 
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up 
Federal labor 10190, tax, dec, $5; d f, $5; 
$2; assess, Van Cleave injunction, $1; 
Angeles, 'ete, __ ee aseneee 
Intl bro of papermakers, nol, ‘sup,... 
The — cutters intl asso of A, sup 
, $12.50; d f, 


up, 

a. inspectors 4343, tax,n d, $1.50; d ¢ $1.50; 
sup, $1.25 

Oil Fe gas well workers 12001, sup 

Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, nov, 
$2.50; d f, $2.5); sup, $1.25 

Spring and pocket Knife makers 12272, sup, 
25e; assess, Los Angeles, 5ic; assess, Van 
Cleave, Bde . aintauebeveanionn 

Railway helpers. “and laborers 1: 
nov, $2.40; d f, $2.40. 


. Natl asso of heat frost, gen —_oe and 


asbestos workers of A. tax, 0o,n, d, $10.47; 
assess, Van Cleave injuncton, $8.60; Los 
Angeles, etc, $8.60 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, a, 8, 0 

Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, III, 
eee SS SS Ee aaa 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, o, n,d 

Federal labor 11478, tax, dec, $2.7 + ¢ f, $2.75.. 

Federal labor 12307, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 11044, tax, oct, 85c; af 

ee Se laborers prot 12324, tax, dec, $2.25; 

f, 

Horse nail makers 10550, tax, s, o, $1; d f, $1.. 

Wax and plaster modelmakers 11438, lax, 
dec, 70c; df, 70c; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 
l4c; Van Cleave injunction, l4c 

Federal labor 9870, tax, 0, n, d, $1.05; d 
$1.u5; assess, Lus Angeles, etc, 8c; 
Cleave injunction, Je 

Egg a 8705, assess, Los Angeles, ete, 
$1.65; Van Cleave injunction, $1.6 

Oil and gas well drillers 12628, sup 

Federal labor 12627, sup... sitet eguensvineic i 

Central trades and labor assem, Spring- 
field, Mo, sup 

Scalemens prot 11403, tax, d, ’07, j, 08, $5; d f, 
5; sup, 40c.... 

Central trades and labor. “council, “Zanes- 
ville, Ohio sup .... 

Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
sup, $8.25; assess, Los Angeles, etc, $2; 
Van Cleave injunction, $2 

(Timothy Ivers) quarry workers, branch 
12, sup echishiihbiniait 

United hatters of N A, tax, 0,n. 

Telephone operators 12629, sup ies 

ee pees Denison, Tex, tax, j, 
a,s 

Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 


i,# 

Centrai trades and ww council, Arkansas 
City, Kans, tax, j,a 

Central labor union, Waussa, Wis, tax, a, 


weses and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, 
tax, 8,0, n 

— labor Ee, SHEA, & N H, tax, j, a, 
8, 0, 

oubatal ‘labor union, 
0, n 

Trades assem, . Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, 0, n, d, 
‘06, j, f, m, 

Telephone operators 12252, tax, n, d, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90 .. sient 

Mailbag repairers 10523, ‘tax, "O, n, “$2: -d f, $2... 

Steel and copper plate Cleaners 8810, ‘tax, dec, 

, 50c; assess. Los Angeles, ete, lle; 

Van Cleave injunction, Lle 

Federal labor 7187, assess, Los Angeles, etc, 
8%; Van Cleave ‘injunction, 80c.. 

Telephone operators 10795, tax, dec, We; ‘a £ 


70¢ 
Machinist helpers 9713, assess, Los Angeles, 
ete, 90c; Van Cleave injunction, 90c 
Federal labor 1240, tax, nov, $1.10; df, $1.10 
Federal! labor 12396, tax, dec, $1.15; d f, ‘gl. 15.. 
Federal labor 12396. assess, Los Angeles, etc, 
22c; Van Cleave injunction, 22c 
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USE 
Kitchel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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2, Federal labor 12396, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 
Morris Seskind, Chicago, Lil, sup 
Chas P Boardman, Minneapolis, Minn, sup 
Newsboys 10911, tax, o, n, d, 07, j, f, m, 08, 
$2.40.. 
Central labor union, Newport News, V ‘a, ‘sup 
Interlocking switch and signalmens 11867, 


20 
50 
10 


1 

4 80 
1 50 
2 00 
2 50 
3 00 


Bottlers, sorters, and handlers 11759, tax, 
dec, $1; d f, $1; sup, 50c 

Inti bro of papermakers, su 

Railroad heipers and laborers 12508, tax, dec, 
$1.45; d f, $1.49; sup, $3.50; assess, V an Cleave 
injunet ion, 29c; Los Angeles, ete, 29¢ 

Bridge tenders 12333, sup 

Federal labor 7a9l, ‘tax, dec, 
sup 

Cooks ona waiters 10968, tax, dec, $9. 
$9 70; sup, $9... 

Intl bro of foundry employes, sup.. 

Trades and labor congress, Dubuque, Towa, 


Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, nov. 

Amal asso. of street and electric railw: ay ‘em- 
ployes of A,assess, Los Angeles, etc, $820; 
Van Cleave injunction, Se iiniiinens exes ‘anton 

The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, 0, 
n, d.. . 

Bakery “and ‘confectionery workers intl 
union of A, assess, Los Angeles, etc. $86.07; 
Van Cleave injunction, $86.07 

Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, 0, 


Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, j,j,a 

Federal labor 11158, tax, nov, $2. a0; d f, $2.50.. 

Federal labor 12505, tax, n, d, $3; d f, $8 

~ de ral labor 12321, assess, Los Angeles, ete, 
; Van Cleave injunction, l6ec 

Fede ral labor 9079, tax, a, 8, Oo, n, $2.20; d f, 


iene ware pone 7117, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
$18; d f, $18 

United house shorers. movers. and sheath 
pilers 7417, tax, o, n, d, $31.20; d f, $31.20...... 
Laborers prot 12442, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1; 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, $1; "Van Cleave 
injunction, §$1.. 

Machinists } helpers. 12573, tax, “dee, $1. 08; a f, 


2) 

Ball stitchers 12071, ‘tax, “sept, , $1.25; ‘a f, $1.25 
Egg inspectors 112§4, tax, dec, $14 55; d f, 
$14.55; assess, Los Angeles, etc, $2.91; Van 
Cleave injunction, $2.91 . eaneapee 
a filers and setters 9814, ‘tax, ‘oct, ‘$i; d f, 


Button workers ‘prot. ‘12404, ‘tax, nov, ‘$2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $2.88; assess, Los Angeles, 
etc, 50e; Van Cleave injunction, 50c... 

Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich, sup. 


21. Tomes labor congress, Mahoning co, Ohio, 


Centrai labor council, Butte, Mont, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, n, d, 
$45; SUP, $1.25 .............0000000e 


‘ ar gr _ labor assem, Jacksonville, Til, 


tax, 

pe —— Ry senee fed of labor, tax, j,j,a 

1 labor Lo Southbridge, am, 

, &, 8, 0, D, 

Trades and labor a assem, ‘Decatur, iii, ‘tax, i 
a, 8, 0, D 

Rich seen borough central trades and labor 
or an Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, a, s, 0, 


Federal labor 9701, tax, o, n, d, $2; d f, $2; 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, 25e: Van Cleave 
injunction, 25c 

Federal labor 6854, tax, nov, 80c; 

Federal labor 12383, tax, oct, $l. 05; “ot t rt 05.. 

Federai labor 7479, assess, Los Angeles, ete, 
50c; Van Cleave injunction, 50c 

Lace menders 8151, tax, o, n, d, $3.75; d f, 

75 


$3. 

Cigar factory —_ tobacco eamgpens 11939, 
tax, nov, $4.20; d f, $4.20... 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, ‘nov, I d f, 
$2.90; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 65c; Van 
Cleave injunction, 65c 

Paper box workers 12581, tax, dec, 80c; d f, 


80c 

Federal labor 8279, tax, 0, n, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, 25¢; Van Cleave 
injunction, ! 

rae, dept employes asso 10446, tax, dec, $5; 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12298, tax, 
n, d, $5.20; d . es os 
Suspender Lt. 11251, tax, “n, d, 800; a f, 


United pearl workers 12 tax, n 


Hair spinners 12368, “tax, ‘nov, “400; “a f, “40ec; 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, ltc; Van Cleave 
SeAJAMOCUIOM, BBC... ...000000.ccccsncesceveensvence osescee ee 

Federal labor 11200, tax, 0, n, d, $1.35; a f, 
$1.35; assess, Los Angeles, ete, lic; Van 
Cleave injunction, le ..... 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite. ware “workers 
10913, tax, dec, $4.70; "i f, $4.70... 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, assess, Los Angeles, etc, Sic; Van 
Cleave inj unction, vic 

United asso journeymen plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters helpers union of U 8S and 
Can, tax, o, n,d cieeiinite-cuienenane 

Paving cuiters unionof U 8 of A and Can, 
tax, nov 

Amal society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
o, n, a, $97.50; assess, Van Cleave injunc- 
tion, $65; Los Angeles. etc, $65 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, 0, n 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 
workers union of N A, tax, nov 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage e saploy es of 
U Sand Can, tax, n, d, ’07, j, 08 ‘ 

Wire and cable workers 9847, sup. 8 

— mill helpers and labore rs 12467, tax, 
dec, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 50c.. 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, dec, $1 “50; “a ft, 


$1. 

greet cleaning employes 12474, tax, n, d, $il: 
d f,$11; sup, $4.25 

Egg inspectors 8705, SUP ...........-ssseecsseees oe eeeee 

Machinists helpers 12592, tax, dec, $1.20; 
d f, $1°20; assess, Los A —) ete, 24c; Van 
Cleave injunction, 24c; su 

Machine chain assemblers 

Federal labor 12012, sup 

Federal labor 12316, tax, nov, $1.55; d f, $1.55; 
sup, 25c; assess, Los Angeles, ete, 3le; Van 
Cleave injunction, Ble. 

Federal labor 11006, sup 

Federal labor 10829, tax, dec, $6.50; d f, $6. 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, $1.30; Van Cleave 
injunction, $| .80; sup, 50c.. 

Tradesand labor assem, Pueblo, ¢ Xolo, sup... 

Federal labor 11624, sup 

Federal labor 11366, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1: sup, 


50c 
Gas workers 10678, tax, dec, $5 sup, $1 
Laborers, hostlers and at ST “tee tax, 
nov, $4; df, $4; sup, $1; assess, Los Angeles, 
» ete, 80c; Van Cleave injunction, 80c 
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23. SS 11633, tax, nov, si. 05; d f, $1.05; 


aX, labor 12586, tax, nov, $1.30; d f, $1.30; 
su q 

paul nae of ‘steam, ‘hot water fitters and 
helpers, sup, $20; assess, Los Angeles, ete, 
$56; Van Cleave injunction, $56 

. Federal labor 6925, lax, oO, n, d, $2.70; df, 
$2.70; assess, Los Angeles, ete, ise; Van 
Cleave injunction, 18c... 

Natl print cutters assoof A, ‘assess, “Los An- 
geles, etc, $4.36; Van Cleave injunction, 
$4.36 

Elevator conductors and starters § 11959, 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, $1; Van Cleave in- 
junction, $1 

Federal labor 10486, tax, n, d, $1; “df, 

Gas appliance and stove fitters aise. tax, 
n, d, $2.5": d f, $2.50; assess, Los Angeles, 
etc, We; Van Cleave injunction, 0c 

Agricultural workers 11697, tax, 8, 0,n, d, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 

Milkers prot 8861, assess, Los Angeles, etc, 
$1.50; Van Cleave injunction, $1.50 

Gas workers 9840, tax, dec, $14.75; d f, $14.75; 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, $2.95; Van Cleave 
injunction, $2.95. 

Clay workers 12461, tax, nov, $2.80; d f, $2.80; 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, 56c; acct Van 
Cleave injunction, 46¢ 

Federal labor 710, tax, sept, 40c; d f, 4 

Stenographers asso 12380, tax, nov, 35e; d f, 
85e 

Richmond borough central trades and 
labor, Staten Island, N Y, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Ogden, Utah, sup.. 

Trades and labor council, East Liverpool, 


Suspender workers 9480, sup 

9 peed 9316, tax, dec, P 5.05; d f, $2.05; 
sup, 

‘ Guegeware potters 8302, tax, o, n, d, $5.10; 

d f, $5.10; sup, 68c; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 
Sac Van C leave injunction, 84c . . 

Federal labor 9857, tax, dec, 75c; ad f, 75e. 

Federal labor 8398, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 60c 

Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax 
0. nN, $252.14; assess, Los Angeles, etc, $252°50: 
Van Cleave injunction, $252.50 

Journey men tailors union of A, tax, o, n 

Intl united bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, nov 

Federal labor 8037, tax, o, n, d, $9; 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, 60c; Van Cuaee 
injunction, 60c 

Federal labor 8621, tax, n, d, $3; df, $3; assess, 
— Angeles, ete, 50c; Van Cleave — 
tion, 

Federal labor 1197 , tax, f,$ 

Federal labor 12080, euunen, "tae: Sn 
52c; Van Cleave injunction, 52¢c 

Street cleaners 1 , tax, oct, $15; d f, 

Federal labor 8533, tax, o,n, d, a 50; df, 

Federal labor 11722, tax, 0, n, $1.60 

Federal labor 9465, ‘tax, "dee, $1.45: - tf, $1.45; 
assess, Los Angeles, "ete, "290; Van Cleave 
injunction, 29¢ 

Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 50c; Van 
Cleave injunction, 50c... 

Tuck pointers 10884, tax, dec, $3.15; d f, $3. “15; 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, 63e; Van Cleave 
injunction, 68c 

Laborers prot 12508, tax, nov, $1; : 
assess, Los Angeles, ete, 20c; Van Cleave: 
injunction, 20c 

Gas workers 10678, assess, Los Angeles, $1; 
Van Cleave injunction, $1 

Horse nail makers 7073, tax, 0, n, d, $10.50: d f, 
$10.50; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 70¢; Van 
Cleave injunction, 706C................0...00. sesccsses 

Rubber workers 12480, tax, 0, n, 80c; d f, 80e 

House raisers and a 1: 2314, tax, d, ’07, j, 
08, $1.75; d f, $1.7: 

Cloth casket oo lite 12348, tax. dec, 50c: df, 
Sic; assess, Los Angeles, etc, 10c; Van 
Cleave injunction, 10c 

Meter makers and repairers 12234, tax, n.d, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10; assess, Los pas, ete, 

 22c; Van © leave injunction, 22c..... . 

Federal labor 12514, tax, dec, $1 85: d f, $1. 85; 
sup, 50c; assess, Los Angeles, ete, 37¢; Van 
Cleave injunction, 38c 


82se ss 


. Bricklayers 10982, 
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26. Trades and laborassem, Covington, Ky,sup 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12535, sup 

—— water — layers 12357, tax, nov, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 p, 8c 

Laborers prot 9358, tan, dec, $4.50; d f, $4.50; 
sup, $1.60 

Chainmakers nat! union of US of A, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Mascoutah, "Ill, sup 

Bill posters and billers of A, local 5, sup 

Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, lil, sup 

Federal labor 12408, sup.. 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, dec, 70¢; 
sup, 50ec 

Federal labor 11643, tax, dec, $1.20; df, $1. 20; 
sup, 48¢; Van Cleave injunction, 
24c; Los Angeles, ete, 4c ....... 

Federal labor 6998, lax, 0, n, ‘a, 
$1.05; sup, $2... 

Janitors pak general ‘housemen 11126, “tax, 
n, d, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, $1.50 

Hotel’and re staurantemploy es intl alliance 
and bartenders intl league of A, tax, nov, 
$193.29; sup, $62.60 

Sewer diggers s662, sup.......... 

Intl asso of machinists, local ‘Is, ‘sup 

tax, oct, $3.50 3.5 

Egg inspectors 9230, assess, Los aan ete, 
d0ce; Van Cleave injunction, 50c 

Saw ‘filers 12519, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
nov, $9; d f, $9.. . 

Federal! labor 1257: ssess, Los Angeles, “ete, 
l6c; Van Cleave inj unction, l6c; sup, 80c. 

Machinists helpers 12391, tax, dec, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, $ 

Federal labor 12608, tax, dec, 50c; d f, 50c; 


d f, 70c; 


ona labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, sup 

Iron molders union of N A, tax, 0, n 

Coopers intl union of N A, assess, Los An- 
o- ete, $52.28; Van Cleave injunction, 


Federal labor 12414, tax, oct, 85e; af, 8c... 


. Table-knife grinders natl union of 


assess, Los Angeles, etc, $3; Van Cleave in- 
junction, $8 
United pearl workers 12472, tax, dec, $6.25; 
d f, $6.25; acct assess, Los Angeles, etc, 50c 
Federal labor 7241, tax, dec, 75c; d f, 75c; 
assess, Los Angeles, etc, 15¢c; Van Cleave 
injunction, l5e 
ering oases pene. =a, 
c, $1.60; df, 
Public school teachers asso. 10303, ‘tax, 0, n, 


f, 
Federal labor 12546, ‘tax, a, s, 0, n, << $2; d f, 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup. 


7 labor 12552, tax, nov, $3.35; d f, $3. 35; 
su : 


2 

Badee and lodge paraphernalia mak rs 
9136, tax, dec, 6Uc; d f, 60c; sup, 74c; assess, 
Los’ Angeles, ete, 12¢; Van vnentsel injune- 
tion, 12c .. 

Marine trades council N Y; ‘sup.. 

Scale workers prot 7592, sup.. 

a cutters union of USof A and Can, 


up 

Centrai trades and labor assem, Mayfield, 
Ky, sup .. 

Trades and labor council, Mt Olive, ‘Til, tax. 
june, ’07, to and incl may, ’08 

Trades and labor council, Oneon 
tax, j,j.a 


Mechanics helpers 12415, assess, Los Angeles, 
, le; Van Cleave injunction, lie . 
aah a hostlers and helpers 11944, “tax, 
n, d, $3: d f, $3; assess, Van Cleave injune- 

tion, 300; Los Angeles, ete, 30¢ ............ 
Federal labor 9925, tax, n, d, $1.50; df, $!. 50... 
Federal labor 8756, tax, oct, $1.59; ‘at 4 St 50, 
Federal labor 8785. tax, o, n, d, $1. f, $1.50 
Federal labor 9736, tax, Oo, n, d, $1. “03: ae $1.95 
Federal labor 7087, tax, Nov, $6.35; d f. $6.35.. 
Federal labor 12190, tax, o, n, $1.50; d f, $1. 50; 

assess, Van Cleave injunction, 15¢; Los 

Angeles, ete, 15c.. - 
Tenses: and labor assem, ‘Cortland, NY stax, 


j,a 
Federation of labor, ‘Sedalia, ‘Mo, tax, a, 8,0 





Soe ao Oe 
S$ S5SSRRS SF as 


~—S — 


-o 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


30. Trades onsen. Collinsville, Ill, tax, a, 8, 0, 

n, 

Trades and’ yw assem, Ottumwa, Towa, 
tax, j, a, 8, 0, 

Central labor + 

Conduit trench laborers 12285, tax, n, d, 








d f, $2.. 
Street and sewer excavators 7548, tax, 0, n, 
d, $2.40; d f, $2.40... 
Federal labor 11045, tax, Oo, n, acct d, $3.55; 
d f, $3.55; assess, ‘Van’ Cleave injunction, 
27¢; Los Angeles, e ete, 27¢ 
City iy on prot asso 11974, ‘tax, ‘dec, #. ‘50; 





n, , $87.50; f, 

Laborers prot 12400, tax, bal j, balj, 
bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, $9.10; d f, 

Central labor union, Jackson, Miss, tax, 8, 
x n, d, 707, j, f, 08 








Ag f, 1.20 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, o, n, d, $37.50 
$37.50; assess, Van Cleave rte oe iatah: 
Los Angeles, etc, $2.50. 
Ames glass workers int! asso of A, tax, 0, n, 
$ yr assess, Van ene injunction, 
sis; 80; Los Angeles, etc, $15. 
Cigarmakers intl union of x Los Angeles, 





$1. Trades and wher assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, 


a, m,j,j, a 

Met asso doubie drum hoisters runners 
11275, tax, o, n, $6.30; d f, 

Bottle’ cap, ‘cork, pee stopper workers 10875, 
tax, dec, $10; a f, $10 

Comband novelty rubber workers 12074, tax, 
oO, n, $26; d f, $26; assess, Van Cleave in- 
junction, $2.60; Los Angeles, etc, $2.60 

Central trodes and labor council, Richmond, 


Va, 
Mactiininis ~ lta 12354, tax, nov, sane ef f, 


up, 25c .. eee 
Trades council, “Enid, “Okla, sup. 
Porters 11652, sup.. wan " 
+ hters 12464, ‘tax, ‘dec, $25; ‘af, $25; 


up, $14. ae 
Federal labor 8227, “tax, ‘dec, $1;4° t a: ‘sup, 


Horse nail makers, p and b, 6170, tax, dec, 
$5.50; d f, $5.50; assess, Van Cleave injune- 
tion, $1. 10; Los ‘Angeles, ma =_— 10; jen scteeeond 

Small supplies .. : 

Advertisements AM FED 

Subscriptions AM FED 

Premiums 


$150,015 22 


EXPENSES. 


etc, assess 


el 


Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, oct......... . One month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold, 
Natl fed of post office clerks, tax, 0, n, d secy 
Horse nail makers 8653, tax, 0, n, a, $2.70; Organizing expenses, Arthur A Hay, $200; J 


ee 
S 88 SskszZ 


df, $2.70 D Pierce, $50 250 00 


Watch Saighems cane 10454, tax, n, d, ’07, j, 
08, $3; d f, $3; assess, Van Cleave injune- 
tion, Soc: Los Angeles, etc, 20c 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, oct, $2.30; d f, 


wise sho eerees and bath house em- 
ployes 11 tax, n, d, $2.50; d f. 

sess, Van © ‘leave injunction, 25c; 

geles. ete, 25¢ 

Post office laborers 12609, su 

Bricklayers 12621, tax, dec, 
Oil and gas well workers 12010, sup 

sess, Van Cleave injunction, $2. 

geles, ete, $2.73 
Machinists helpers and ~~ 12506, tax, 
dec, $2.70; d f, $2.70; sup. 

Federation orton - Springtei Ill, su 
Central labor council of Seattle an vic, 
Wash, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Hamilton, Mo, sup 
Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, sup... 
Federal labor 11953, tax, nov, $10; d f, 
sup. 
John B Lennon, treas A F of L, 8 

Railway machinists beer rie 13548, tax, dec, 
$9.95; d f, $995; s $4.60; assess, "Van 
Cots anqumapenand sh 98; Los Angeles, an, 














rl. aup. 
Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, Oo, n « 
$7.50; d f, $7.50; sup, $2. 
Intl bro of foundry employes, 
Federal -wsunpalanannde tax minced 
sup, 50ce.. . 


N Y, sup 
. “a ‘{xaminers and spongers 11680, tax, 
aec 
Tre ades and lsbor council, Tonopah, om, 
tax, n oo 
Federal labor’ 11414, tax, dec, 60c; d f, 60c ... 
United hatters of N A, assess, Van’ Cleave 
injunction, $85; Los Angeles, etc, $85 
Chainmakers natl union of US of A, tax, 














nd 
Awningmakers 12338, tax, n, d, ‘ei 
in dustrial council of Kansas City, Mo. “tea, 








kaha) 


50 
00 
00 
95 
90 
00 
50 
50 
00 
60 
00 


oR mei Ba ws 


1 copy proceedings natlarbitration of peace 
congress, Sherman M nee. 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 

Expenses Jamestown ex ition (electrici- 
ty), Jamestown exposition co 

Expenses Jamestown exposition (signs), J 

cBride co 

Expenses Jamestown exposition (storage), 
Export Shipping co 

Expenses Jamestown ex pouee senate 
Whitson & Shepherd .. 


. Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons. 


Dues for 1908, Nati Gooquaeh Society 


‘ Omaniates pee, 5 M Walker, $150; 


Fred Myers, John Fitzpatrick, $58 


. 1,000 2-c stamps, P O dept 


Balance printing, pres and secy’s reports 
and account printing proceedings, Natl 
Tribune co 

Organizing expenses, S J Triplett, $12.60; 
Oscar Ackerman, 


. Acct attorney fees Buck Stove and Ran 


co case, Ralston & Siddons and T C Spe 


ing 
Team hire, Berry Bros livery co 
Attorney fees. H Winship Wheatley 
Strike benefits for week ending nov 19, ’07, 
moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12288, Henry Tozier, treas 
1,200 2-c stamps, 1,100 l-c stamps, P O dept... 
1,000 l-c stamps, 1 000 2-c stamps, P O dept... 
Organizing expenses, Geo J Sehneider 
Telegraph charges, The Telegraph co............ 
Reading proof, Norfolk convention, Benja- 
min Ra 
Bal expenses, sergeant-at-arms, N posenaned 
convention, Jas M O’Connor... = 


. Organizing expenses, Herman Ross, $1 


H Flynn,75c 
Le islative expenses, 500 2-c stamps 





ept 
Transcript of building trades discussion, 
ete, Norfolk convention, Mary Burke East 
Oo nizing. expenses, G A Trick, $%; WA 
sepeete, OR ohn W Duff, $5; ET Flood, 


20,000 1-c stamps, PO dey 
Organizing expenses, 
ugh Frayne, $100; i a Hamilton, $100: 
Herman Robinson, $100; Jacob seamen, 
$100; Cal Wyatt, Sido; CO Young, $100; W 
C Hahn, $100; A E Holder, $100; 
Eichelberger. $100; G B Howley $160; § 8 k 
Bramlette, $100; J E Roach, $100; 8H Gray, 
$100; Stuart Reid, $100: 00; Jas’ Leonard, $100... 
Expenses Ja Jamestown exposition, C P Con- 
nol 
pe A 2 iw ‘Wheatley 
ng expenses, 
Myers, $ 


oS8RS 


8 83ss8s 


1 75 
60 00 


45 44 
17 80 
59 05 
78 00 
38 55 
2 00 


20 00 


441 66 


17 60 


a8 
2 


1,650 00 
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THE STRONGEST 


AND MOST ROBUST OF MEN AND 
WOMEN OCCASIONALLY REQUIRE 
A PURE TONICAL STIMULANT. 
THE PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF 


HUNTER 
RYE 


MAKES ITS USE PREFERABLE AT 
SUCH TIMES. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. Strike benefits for week ending nov 26, ’07, 
moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12288, Henry Tozier, treas 
. 5,000 l-e stamps, P Odept 
Atty fees, Buck Stove and Range co case, 
Ralston & Siddons and T C Spelling 
b Oppaising Ss expenses, C Euphrat, $5.84; John 
Weiss, $ 
Legislativ ‘ho anemem Thos F Tracy 
Organizing expenses, Reuben Porker, $5.40; 
Jas A Reynolds, sis; Arthur A Hay, $300. 
. 1 trunk, Jas S Topha 
40,600 614x9'4 moniia envelopes, 
rter « co 
226 guides, Library Bureau 
3,000 stencil blanks, $3; 6 rolls tape, $2.40, the 
Elliott co 
10 reams No. 4 letter, $5.50; 4 reams No. 4 
legal, $2.60, the Smith- Premier T W co 
15 boxes to order, Wm H Dyer 
Ice, Columbia Ice co 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.. 
Clippings, {atl Press Intl co 
Towel service, 2 months, Fowler mfg co 
windows an doors, 2 months, 
. Cahoon Window Cleaning co 
Putting up drop light, John C. Rau 
gown BY proofs editorial on trusts, Law 
eporte 
Printing 350 varticies reprint of editorial, 
Law Reporter c 
Printing 500 Galeitas for nov, dec, Law 
Reporter co 
Printing dec AM FED, Law Reporter co 
Printing 75 Sweet-Orr ads proofs, Law Re- 
porter co 
Repairing hone, John C. Rau 
larm bag, ; repairing 4 tountea, $7.75 Jas S 
Topham 
3 boxes ink eradicator, 75c; 1 12-in ruler, 40c; 
\% gro blue pencils, $3.60; 2. 000 clips. $2,40; I 
box ink eradicator, 25e: } 4 doz photo en- 
velopes 25c; 3 pn Scissors, 75c; 3 doz pen- 
holders, $2.70; 2 balls twine, ines 1 bor 
erad icator, 25¢; 1 1 Tm wrapping pe T, $9.00; 
100 blotters, ; 1 invo » $1.25, Law 
Reporter co 


Law Re- 





17. 
18, 


Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

Organizing expenses, Wm Cope 

Commissions on AM FED for nov 

Expenses services in reporting stenographi- 
eally and furnishing transcript of argu- 
ments before Justice Gould in Buck Stove 
and Range co case, Ralston & Siddons .... 

Organtaing expenses, Sim A Bramlette, 

L Harper, $100 


R 
. 12, 000 Oke momese envelopes, P O dept 


ge, Geo Knox Express co 


b Burike benefits for week ending dec 3, ’07, 


moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12283, Henry Tozier, treas 

Organizing expenses, Amos Freeman, $5; 
S R Stevens, 

Expenses Jamestown exposition, James- 
town official photograph corps.. 

Addressing, stamping, folding, and mailing 
circulars, Buck Stove and Range co case, 
M L Lowe, $10.50; B L Calhoun, $10.50; 
Mary Davis, $9: H Sprague, $10.50: A 
Grace, $1350; H A Calhoun, $16.50; D 
Sprague, $10.50; K L Nielsen, $10.50; M 
aa. $24; L E Roberts, $27; B E Nabers, 

Stamps, 1,000 2-c 5 . $20; 200° $c, “$6: 20 tc, 8: 
A 5-c, $10; 200 nies $12; 300 10-c, $30, P 
ept ..... - 

Orenaising expenses, “Fred Myers, $5; ‘ER 
Wright, $159; Stuart Reid, $100; John G 
Schmidt. $5.75; Cal Wyatt, $190; John A 
Fiett. $100: E T Flood, $'0); Hugh Frayne, 
$100; MG Hamilton, $150; James Leonard, 
$100; J D Pierce, $100; Herman Robinson, 
$100; Jacob Tazelaar, $¢(0; Wm E Terry, 
$100; H M Walker, $100; CO Young, $100... 

Expenses Jamestown exposition, C P Con- 
no 

Organizing expenses, W C Hahn. $50; A E 

Holder. $100; James Roach, $100; S H Gray, 

$100; George J Schneider, $100; snoenieemenny 
Ross, $100 . a 


. Phone service, “Cand | P Telephone co.. 


Cuts, M Joyee Engraving c¢ 
1 ad guides. 35c; 300, whiteoarés, 98c, Library 
reau 


Janitor service, W M Newell 
Binding 150 Jamestown and St Louis expo- 
sitions pamphlets, Law Reporter co.... 

eee ¢ expenses, 500 2-c stamps, PO 
ept amaiee 

450 2-c stamps, “650 1-c stamps, PO “dept.. 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 

pe 05 Us Express co 

500 pins, C C Darling & Co 

Acct printing daily proceedings, “RE Reed.. 


. Phone, 5c; mousetrap, 20c; ribbon, 72c: fee, 


m 0, $1.20; expressage, $2. 14; newspapers 
and magazines, $3.83; hauling, $3.85; car 
tickets, $7.26; J W Bernhard 

Hauling’ AM FED, J W Bernhard 

pts oka ledgers, 30 600-page ledgers, 2 700- 
1 5 800-page ledgers, 3 900-page 

Sees: w Reporter co. 

Binding and stamping - instructions to or- 
ganizers, A Zichtl & ¢ 

R R fare and expenses, nov and dec, Sam- 
uel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. 

4 weeks’ salary, office employes, E Valesh, 
$115; J Kelly, $98: R L Guard, $98; D F 
Manning. $86.33; J W Dennen, ‘991. 55; LA 
Gaver, $75; L A ‘Sterne, $82.31: F C Alexan- 
der, $82.75; AG Russell, $75: (21g yo IW 
Lowe, $47. 18; A L McCoy, $71; D L Bradley, 
$72.26; J Gallaher, $72.28; F L — a Z 
M Manverse, $70: A Boswell, $67: 1 M Ro- 
So, $66 85; I V Kane, $60.50; A MeCietlan, 
$68.68: I M Lauber, $63; (1 week) W H How- 
lin, $16.67; G A Boswell, yt D J Nielsen, 
$61.03; R S Thomas, $55. 86; L Black, $57.17; 
E R Brownley, $54.30; (8 weeks) J E Giles. 
$27.31; W Von Ezdorf, $53.18; B M Holtz- 
man, $43.68; (3 weeks) W C Campbell, $27; 
F McCallen, $36; GC Kane, $36 

250 postals, AM FED, $3.75; 1,000 bill-heads, 
AM FED, $6.50: 5,000 week statements, or- 
ganizers, $17.50; 1.100 voting blanks, Ex- 
ecutive Council. $5; 3,000 receipts, organiz- 
ing expenses, $7.50; 2,000 receipts, general 
ex penses, $5; 3.000 receipts, tiene, $38, ro 
$7.50; 50,000 leaflets, declarations, 


159 42 


86 00 


1,510 75 
100 00 


_ 
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MAY MANTON PATTERNS 
av their way into the best h in the land, METAL and 

— ‘because they are the Most Pertect-Fitting - FIBROUS PAC K | N G s 

Patterns in the Market 

Right in Quality Rightin Design Right in Price Manufactured by THE 


ee GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 15c. 
May Manton Pattern Company Main Office and Factory PALMYRA, N.Y. 
132-142 West 27th St., New York Seanshece 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore 


“DressmakKing-at-Home” San Francisco Boston Buffalo 
New Orleans St. Louis Kansas a 
ity 


A Monthly Magazine of Fashions Cleveland Denver Salt Lake 
10 Cents per copy (Suoscription price 50 cents per year Chicago Pittsburg Etc., Etc. 
includes two May Manton Patterns free). 


Dressmaking-at-Home Publishing Company 


Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. : 
$1. whys, $47.50; 25,000 hows, $47.50; 25,(00 trade HAR | & C 
unions, $32.50; 26,000 aims, $17.50; as 

















endeavors, $62.50; 25,000 greetings, 


0 
50: 
corrections, list of orgauizations, $11.20; 400 
letters, credentials, $5.50; 12,000 envelopes 
(printing), $15; corrections, list of organ- 
izers, $6.40; 2,000 letters, unfair list, $16; 


4,000 blanks, unfair list, $10; The Trades 
Unionist Publishing CO.. .....0.-...c.seecee seers 

Premium on bond for secretary, Poole and 
Ponsaville...... 


900 8-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, P O dept o 
1,0u0 l-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, 800 &c 
stamps, P U dept ers 
100 00 AND 





—=—lcC( i ch 
sa 


Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 


Telegraph charges, The Telegraph co 
Organizing expenses, Oscar Ackerman, $5; 
trank J Glenn, $5; Andrew Henderson, $9; 
jj" * Seen 
100-page ledgers, $63.90; 5,000 letter-heads 
and furnishing 5,000 second sheets, $31.50; 
5,000 certificates of membership, $19.50; 7 
2,000 blanks organizers com missions, $25.75; 
25,000 envelopes 0 e manila, 734x104, $75; 1a ors 
Law Reporter co 215 65 
Printing and folding 25,000. circulars, Buck 
Stove and Rangeco case, Law Reporter co 72 00 
Printing 5,000 ad contracts, Law Reporter co 16 00 


Postage on AM FED, P O dept 25 97 
Contribution to AM FED, E Valesh 20 00 BRANCHES: 


WE iccsctitininscts ER ee ee SET $17,01989 NEW YORK e 235 Water Street 
RECAPITULATION. CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 

Receipts for month of December... COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
159,01 ois 22 DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 

; MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 


141,995 83 
General fund... ... 35,529 64 
Defense fund... .- 106,465 69 M U N D Y 
Total 4 
FRANK MORRISON, E N G I N E S§ 


Secretary, A. F. of L. 
tee | - For All Purposes 
Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
ix °A Coal Hoisti 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE . Vn <a ™ ~ Belden Eocene 
= ’ Pile Driving 


eNO 


tie al 





00 
92 
93 
33 
00 
00 
25 
00 
50 
00 
68 
50 
00 
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American Federationist, lili a 
Send for Catalogue 


$1.00 PER YEAR. J. Ss. MUNDY 


In Successful Operation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., Newark,N.J. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. |. 


DETROIT. MICH, 


f= 
¥en 2 





Z. 


SAnCrAs > <n MO>FrS -~07Z 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany N. Y. 








Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 
be evident, as is the 
case with all brands 


| brewed by the | 








Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 














} HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Fair, Chicago 
1893 
St Louis, 1904 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
THE 


RAR-KEEPERS 
FRIEND’. 


Wood, 
celain, Eto. 
. SEORCE WM. HOFFMAN, 
Sele Manufactarer and Proprietor 


WALK EASY-—-REST YOUR NERVES 
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ye “Easywalker” Rubber Heels 

< Patent attachment. Attached in five minutes. Sold 
by all Finders and Shoemakers. Getthe gen ve. 
Name ‘‘Easy Walker’’ moulded on the face of ev ry 
heel. Look for the Steel Holding Plate. See how ‘he 
gum is anchored on the hollow side of the hcel. 
Manufactured by Springfield Elastic Tread Co., 


14-18 North Mechanic St., Springfield, Ohio. 
See spring ¢ steel holding plate. 


Sold by Dealers 
All Over the World 
Prices, 10 and 
25 Cents 






































AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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“Time to burn” originated 
with the time candle. Exact 
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WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is 
fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin 
Watches. - An interest- 
ing, illustrated book- 
let about watches, 
sent freeonrequestto 








ELCIN 
NATIONAL WATCH CO., 














UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Bogus and 
Imitation 
Labels. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
’ Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








READING 
NASW ARE CO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


* Reading ” 


Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 











AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth, 
Published monthly at 
423-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per opy 
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Peninsular Molders’ Tools 


Every tool Have been 
is the 
guaranteed Standard 
and Patterns 
stamped for over half 
P.T. a century 


Peninsular Tool & Specialty Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ont., Can. 




















Goodyear 
wwonvases || Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Uj N ITE D Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


MATTERS LUMBER 


OF NORTH AMERICA. Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


W ee to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed ine | # CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
away 8 RO AN AS GENERAL OFFICE: 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 


Ehaaarimunmreeras || 960 Elicatt Square 
SAAR O, CERT, Rete. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. . 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. . 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. C. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘ Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 
353 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















The Test of a Tool 
Is Practical Use 


“YANHEE” TOOLS 


Have been in practical use for 10 vears. There 
is hardly a Mechanic in America who has not 
one or more in constant use. They are the 
most satisfactory and ‘‘Down-to-date” Labor- 
Saving Tools made, and the first high-grade 
tools sold at a price every Mechanic can pay 


Automatic Drill No. 44 


We make over 18 different styles. They are sold by the leading hardware and tool 
dealers throughout the country. Ask your dealer to see them. Send for Tool Book. 


llorth Brothers Manufacturing Company, “"°"°*s Svetersuree “vee? 














° JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIS, Vice-Prest. 
Davies & Tho mas Co ROWLAND D. THOMAS Treas. and Mer. 
6 GEO. DAVIES, Secy. and Pur. Agt. 
HORN & THOMAS. Gen’! Agents, F oundr y and 
HavemeyerBuilding, ° 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Machine Works 
N.Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt CA TA SA UQ UA ’ PA ° 


Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








C. A. WILLEY COMPANY BERRY BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1868 

Manufacturers of every grade of 

Varnish and Japan 

FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 

Specialties = Carriage and Car Paints, New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


ors. 262 PEARL ST. 26-28 ~O. 4TH ST. 48-00 LAKE 6T. tt? S80. 4TH ST. 
Col Etc. Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


S20 ATLANTIC AVE. 298. HANOVER BT. 420 MAIN ST. 668 HOWARD 56T. 


nipes and Vernen Avenues FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 
Hunter's Point, % NEW YORK CITY. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 


Color Grinders 
= —"aeana = 
MANUFACTURERS CF 




















